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Lincoln  Belongs  To  World, 
Say  Canadian  Tourists  As 
City  Offers  Welcome  Hand 


That  Canada  entertains  the  same  re- 
gard for  Abraham  Lincoln  as  does 
Springfield,  and  that  citizens  of  that 
country  feel  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  Lincoln  belonged  to  no  city  or 
state  or  country  alone,  but  to  all  the 
■world,  was  the  message  delivered  in 
this  city  yesterday  by  Col.  R.  H.  Webb, 
mayor  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Can., 
and   veteran   of  the   World   war. 

Mayor  Webb  was  official  spokesman 
for  seventy-five  citizens  of  Winnipeg 
who  visited  Springfield  yesterday  dur- 
ing the  Pine  to  Palm  tour  which  they 
have  made  through  the  United  States 
to  New  Orleans.  The  delegation  ar- 
rived in  Springfield  yesterday  noon  and 
was  entertained  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  American  Business  and 
Cosmopolitan  clubs  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
hotel  for  luncheon,  after  which  they 
were  conducted  to  the  Lincoln  home 
and  the  tomb  in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery. 
They  left  Springfield  yesterday  after- 
noon for  Bloomington,  where  they  were 
entertained   last  night. 

Officially  welcomed  to  Springfield  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Springfield  Automobile  club,  the  Canad- 
ians spent  several  hours  in  the  city 
and  expressed   appreciation  for  the  hos- 


pitality extended  them  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  visiting  the  home  and  tomb  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  reception  committee  appointed  by 
the  Springfield  Automobile  club  met  the 
Canadian  caravan  at  Virden  and  es- 
corted  them   to  Springfield. 

Attorney  Converse  Heard. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  at  the.  hotel, 
ever  which  W.  Douglas  McLain,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Business  club, 
presided,  an  address  of  welcome  and  a 
talk  on  Lincoln's  life  in  Springfield  was 
made  by  Attorney  Henry  Converse, 
representing  Springfield,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Lincoln  Centennial 
association. 

Response  to  this  address  and  a  talk 
on  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
general  and  the  need  for  rieighborliness 
and  acquaintance  between  the  citizens 
of  the  two  countries  in  particular  was 
made  by  Colonel  Webb.  Robert  J.  C. 
Stead,  Canadian  novelist  and  official 
representative  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment on  the  Pine  to  Palm  tour,  who 
was  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  noonday 
meeting,  was  not  present.  Mr.  Stead 
became  ill  in  Memphis  and  proceeded 
from  that  city  to  Chicago  by  train. 

Pleasure  in  the  manner  with  which 
the  Canadians  were  received  by  Spring- 
field was  expressed  on  every  hand  by 
i  the  visitors.  From  the  time  they  were 
met  at  Virden  by  the  Automobile  club 
committee  until  they  'eft  the  city  after 
the  visit  to  Lincoln's  tomb,  every  effort 
was  made  to  make  them  feel  welcome 
and  honored. 

The  reception  committee  which  went 
to  Virden  in  five  automobiles  was  com- 
posed of  city  officials,  officials  of  the 
Automobile  club,  representatives  of  the 
newspapers  and  civic  clubs.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  state  highway  de- 
partment four  motorcycle  patrolmen 
gave  additional  escort  and  conducted 
the  caravan  into  the  city  from  Virden, 
acting  as  pilots  and  setting  the  pace 
for  the  trip. 

Banner  Welcomes   Caravan. 

The  Springfield  cars  were  halted  at 
Virden  when  the  Canadian  caravan  ap- 
peared. Immediately  upon  arriving  in 
sight  of  the  Springfield  welcoming  party, 
the  Canadian  cars  started  honking.  A 
big  banner  proclaiming  "Welcome 
Canadian  Friends — Springfield  Auto- 
mobile club  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce"   announced    to    them    that    they 


were  being  greeted  by   their  hosts. 

The  officials  of  each  part  dismounted 
from  their  cars  and  were  introduced 
Mayor  S.  A.  Bullard  of  the  Springfield 
party  welcomed  Mayor  Webb  of  Win- 
nipeg, and  the  two  mayors  rode  bark 
into  Springfield  together.  The  party 
entered  Springfield  by  way  of  Second 
street  to  Capitol  avenue,  and  then  on 
Fourth  street  to  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel 
By  orders  of  Traffic  Sergeant  Dan 
Morgan  the  two  blocks  on  Fourth  and 
Jefferson  streets  about  the  hotel  were 
cleared  of  cars  to  admit  the  parking  of 
the  visitors*  cars  and  those  of  the  re- 
ception committee.  The  coming  of  the 
caravan  was  heralded  all  along  the 
route  from  the  time  it  entered  the  city 
limits  by  the  honking  of  the  auto- 
mobile horns.  The  Canadian  cars  all 
bore  banners  or  printed  signs  proclaim- 
ing the  Pine  to  Palm  tour  from  Win- 
nipeg to  New  Orleans. 

'.']Ve.tee]-  as  vour  spokesman  has 
said,  that  we  are  citizens  of  countries 
with  a  common  language,  a  common 
custom  of  laws,  common  ideals  and  in- 
terests," Colonel  Webb  said  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  luncheon  meeting.  "We 
feel  just  as  much  at  home  here  in  your 
country  as  in  our  own.  The  World  war 
in  which  we  united  in  a  common  fight 
for  liberty  and  justice  was  well  worth 
the_  price  when  we  consider  the  way  in 
which  it  has  cemented.  the— a«r-i~ -s~~~. 
.^mrr-res.  1  ne  world  is  saved  as  long 
as  the  English  speaking  races  get  to- 
gether, 

.,.     ,  "Warmest  Welcome  Yet." 
And  every  member  of  our  party  here 
today   feels,    I   know,    as   I   do.   that   we 
have  be.-n  given  here  the  warmest  wel- 
come  and  reception   which  we  have   re- 
ceived on  our  trip.  We  appreciate  it    It 
is  a  wonderful  thing  that  we  people  of 
common    interests      and      customs       of 
neighboring   countries   can   drop    in    this 
way  for  a  friendly  call  and  find  neigh- 
bors   and     friends.      We    want    you    to 
come  to   visit  us.     You  will  find  a  wel-  I 
come  as  warm  as  that  you   have  given  ' 
us." 

Coming  then  to  the  subject  of  Lin- 
coln, Colonel  Webb  said: 

"Your  city  is  the  home  of  Lincoln. 
You  folks  here  in  Springfield  may  think 
t.iat  you  own  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  you 
own  Mr.  Lincoln  only  as  you  may"  b» 
said  to  own  Mr.  Shakespeare.  We  in 
Canada  look  upon  that  great  man  the 
same  as  you  do.  We  feel  that  we,  too 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  our  own 
race,  to  whom  we  looked  up  to  as  you 
did,  when  Lincoln  died.  The  world 
owned   Abraham   Lincoln." 

Colonel  Webb  explained  the  purnose 
of  the  Pine  to  Palm  trip  which  was 
arranged  by  the  Winnipeg  Evening- 
Tribune.  W.  McCurdy,  business  man" 
ager  of  The  Tribune,  was  a  member  of 
the  party  of  visitors  to  this  city  yester- 
day. In  the  journey  of  more  than 
tnirty-three  hundred  miles  which  has 
been  made  so  far,  not  on  inch  of  mud 
roads  has  been  encountered,  the  Win- 
nipeg mayor  said,  and  told  of  the  way 
m  which  the  hard  road  system  of  to- 
uay   has    made    access    to    all    parts    of 


WEISMAN.    AL. 

Spoken  Nine  Decades  Past 


Lincoln's  Stirring  Words  Still  Ring  True 


BY  AL  WBISMAN 
CHICAGO,  Feb.  11.— "Ballots  are  the  right- 
ful and  peaceful  successors  of  bullets;  and 
.  .  .  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  constitution- 
ally decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  ap- 
peal back  to  bullets. 

"Such  will  be  the  great  lesson  of  peace; 
teaching  men  that  what  they  cannot  take 
by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a 
war;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  be- 
ginners of  a  war." 

This  sensible  and  stirring  appeal  for  peace 
might  have  been  delivered  yesterday  in  the 
halls  of  the  United  Nations  by  a  20th-century 
statesman  hoping  to  bring  the  world  to  its 
senses  before  it's  too  late.'  But  it  wasn't 
delivered  yesterday,  or  last  week,  or  last 
month.  These  words,  curiously  enough,  are 
nearly  90  years  old.  They  were  spoken  for 
the  first  time  on  July  4,  1861,  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  a  message  to  Congress. 

AS  ONE  ORATOR  after  another  in  this 
atomic  age  arises  to  strike  impassionate  and 
lengthy  blows  for  liberty,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  Lincoln's  words  at  Baltimore,  April 
18,  1864: 

"The  world  has  never  hada  good  defini- 
tion of  the  word  liberty.  We  all  decla"re  for 
liberty;  but  in  using  the  same  word  we  do 
not  all  mean  the  same  thing.  With  some, 
the  word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to 
do  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and  the  product 
of  his  labor ;  while  with  others  the  same  word 
may  mean  for  some  men  to  do  as  they  please 
with  other  men,  and  the  product  of  other 
men's  labor.  Here  are  two  not  only  differ- 
ent, but  incompatible  things,  called  by  the 
same  name— liberty.  And  it  follows  that  each 
of  these  things  is,  by  the  respective  parties, 
called  by  two  different  and  incompatible 
names— liberty  and  tyranny." 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  hy  today  but  what 
some  statesman  doesn't  arise  to  view  with 
alarm  the  arms  race  now  going  on,  here  and 
elsewhere.  And  probably  no  more  effective 
attack  on  the  size  of  defense  budgets  could 
be  delivered  today  than  what  Lincoln  said  in 
a  speech  at  Edwardsville,  HI.,  Sept.  11,  1858: 

"What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own 
liberty  and  independence?  It  is  not  our 
frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  sea  coasts, 
the  guns  of  our  war  steamers,  the  strength 
of  our  gallant  and  disciplined  army.  These 
are  not  our  reliance  against  a  resumption  of 
tyranny.  Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of 
liberty,  which  God  has  planted  in  our  bosoms. 
Our  defense  is  in  the  preservation  of  the 
spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of 
all  men,  in  all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy 
this  spirit  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of 
despotism  around  your  own  door.  Familiar- 
ize yourselves  with  the  chains  of  bondage 
and  you  are  preparing  your  own  limbs  to 
wear  them.  Accustomed  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  those  around  you,  you  have  lost 
the  genius  of  your  independence  and  be- 
come the  fit  subject  of  the  first  cunning 
I -tyrant  who  rises." 

*    «    * 

LABOR  UNIONS  today  could  probably 
find  no  better  battle  hymn  to  rally  supporters 
than  this  Lincolnism,  delivered  in  a  message 
to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1861: 

"Labor  is  prior  to  ^ind  independent  of 
capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 


producing  mutual  benefits.  To  secure  to  each 
laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible,  is  the  worthy  object  of 
any  good  government.  Labor  is  the  great 
source  from  which  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  hu- 
man comforts  and  necessities  are  drawn." 

And  once,  in  a  talk  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
March  6,  1860,  Lincoln  said,  "I  am  glad  to 
see  that  a  system  of  labor  prevails  under 
which  laborers  can  strike  when  they  want  to. 
I  like  the  system  which  lets  a  man  quit  when 
he  wants  and  wish  it  might  prevail  every- 
where." 

But  Lincoln  has  proved  he  was  all  things' 
to  all  men.  And  so  it  is  quite  understand- 
able that  in  this  same  speech  at  New  Haven 
90  years  ago,  the  Great  Emancipator  dropped 
this  testament  to  capital  that  can  be  spoken 
with  equal  reverence  at  a  manufacturers' 
meeting  today. 

"I  take  it  that  it  is  best  for  all  to  leave 
each  man  free  to  acquire  property  as  fast  as 
he  can.  Some  will  get  wealthy.  I  don't 
believe,  in  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from 
getting  rich;"  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  So  while  we  do  not  propose  any  war 
upon  capital,  we  do  wish  to  allow  the  hum- 
blest man  an  equal  chance  to  get  rich  with 
everybody  else."  And  four  years  later,  in 
a  reply  to  a  committee  of  the  Workingmen's 
Association  of  New  York,  Lincoln  said,  "Prop- 
erty is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is  de- 
sirable; it  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world. 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just  en- 
couragement to  industry  and  enterprise." 

AND  THE  DISCORDANT  Republicans   of 


1950  could  pause  in  their  bickering  and  heed 
these  words  of  their  great  standard-bearer, 
spoken  for  the  first  time  at  a  Republican 
rally  at  Bloomington,  111.,  May  29,  1856: 

"I  counsel  you  earnestly  to  bury  all  re- 
sentment, to  sink  all  personal  feeling,  make 
all.  things  work  to  a  common  purpose  in 
which  we  are  all  united  and  agreed  about 
and  whiSh  all  will  agree  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Let  us  harmonize,  my  friends,  and 
appeal  to  the  moderation  and  patriotism  of 
the  people;  to  the  sober  second  thought;  to 
the  awakened  public  conscience.  I  believe  we 
need  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  rid  of  un-  | 
just  suspicions  of  one  another." 

But  probably  no  better  illustration  of  the 
timelessness  of  Lincoln's  words  exists  than 
his  eloquent  and  impassioned  plea  to  Con- 
gress Dec.  1,  1862,  on  the  eve  of  his  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  The  scene  could  easily  i 
have  been  the  security  council  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  tall,  bearded  statesman  spoke: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
No  personal  significance,  or  insignificance, 
can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery 
trial  through  which  we  pass  •  will  light  us 
down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration. We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly 
lose,  the  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means 
may  succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is 
plain,  peaceful,  generous — a  way  which,  if 
followed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud  and 
God  must  forever  bless.  Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it:" 
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not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of 
capital  and  deserves  much  the  higher  con- 
sideration. Capital  has  its  rights.  Nor  is  it 
denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  a  relation  between  labor  and  capital, 


Weiss „  Hab"bi  Harry 


Abraham  Lincoln 

by 
Rabbi  Harry  Weiss 


ABBI  HARRY  WEISS  of 
the  Congregation  Shaari 
Zedek,  Brooklyn,  preached 
on  "Abraham  Lincoln"  at 
the   service   in   his  temple 

Saturday  morning.     He   said: 

I  can   never  look  at  a  portrait  of 

Abraham  Lincoln  without  a  feeling 

of  awe  thrilling  me.     The  repose  of 

iron   is   in    that   face   and    a  hint   of 

inexhaustible      energy      in      reserve. 

There     is     infinite     tenderness,     too, 

worn  into  those  trenches,  deep  upon 

his  forehead.     It  is  not  a  handsome 

face  that  has  been 

30   chiseled  with   a 

sorrow     his     own 

and  a  sorrow  in- 
herited,    for     his 

ancestors  likewise 

struggled   and   he 

in    his    person 

seemed     to     have 

summed      up     all 

their  anguish  and 

fear,       all       their 

resignation     and 

hope.     His  is  not 

a  handsome  face, 

but  neither  is  the 
mountain      hand- 
some,     with      its   K*bbi  Harry  Wei8S- 
j  plumbless    rifts 

and  mighty  shad- 
ows. The  sweet  oval  face,  packed 
in  a  milk-white  skin,  plump  with 
pads  of  fat,  touched  with  the  glow 
of  a  rose  and  illumined  with  great 
pools  of  light,  called  eyes,  may  be 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  such  a 
face  often  spells  very  little,  if  any- 
thing. It  may  be  refreshing  in  the 
charm  it  inspires,  but  it  lacks 
strength-giving    qualities. 

You  cannot  read  all  of  a  person's 
life  in  one's  face,  but  I  do  think  you 
can  read  some  of  it,  for  the  internal 
workings  of  a  man's  mind  and  emo- 
tions, if  impressing  the  volatile  soul, 
must  in  some  slight  way,  at  least, 
put  their  impress  upon  the  more 
tangible  clay.  Though  we  walk  as 
if  masked,  much  of  our  being  peers 
through  our  eyes  and  is  reflected  in 
the  poise  of  the  head,  in  the  lines 
of  the  lips  and  in  the  set  of  the  jaw. 
Of  course,  you  cannot  read  mind 
wholly  in  terms  of  matter,  nor  de- 
fine greatness  by  the  pigments  of 
one's  skin,  or  the  furrows  that  chan- 
nel it.  The  whole  soul  cannot  shine 
through  the  body  any  more  than  all 
the  sunlight  can  be  transmitted 
through    space,    much    less    through 


intensified  by  later  incidents  in  his' 
life,  unrealized  affection,  thwarted' 
ambitions. 

He  twas  of  humble  origim,  his-1 
father  rough,  his  mother  untutored.,- 
His  relatives  were  not  to  be  proud'' 
of.  His  father,  in  a  fight,  bit  off  his' 
adversary's  nose,  and  a  cousin  of 
his,  it  is  said,  lost  this  feature  in1 
the   same  way. 

He    lived    in    what   the    historian^ 
styles   a    half-faced    camp,   a   house' 
with  three  walls  and  no  door.     The' 
log  cabin  came  later,  as  an  item  of ' 
luxury.     We   can  form  no  estimate' 
of   the   dreariness   of  his  surround-*- 
ings,    for    the    Indians    yet    warred' 
about  and  the  West  was  an  untried' 
wilderness.    The  state  of  society  was 
crude,   the   amusements  were   those' 
of  getting  drunk  on  hard  cider  and' 
watching  the  "jerks,"  the  hysterical' 
contortions     of    those     at    religious 
meetings.     Corn  shucking,  horse  rac- 
ing    and     hunting     relieved     in     a 
measure  the  monotony  of  life.     The 
settlers  were  rough,  uncouth.     Corn 
bread    was    a    luxury    and    potatoes 
/  were    not    infrequently    eaten    raw. 
Clothes  were  homespun,   dyed   with 
the  brown  juice  of  the  butternut. 

His  biographer  adds  that  those 
dyed  green  were  enough  to  enthrall 
the  heart  of  any  maiden.  If  a  woman 
wanted  a  looking  glass,  she  merely 
scoured  a  tin  pan.  Their  beds  were 
of  leaves  or  of  skins.  Such  was 
society  at  that  time,  when  men  paid 
for  marriage  .licenses  with  maple- 
sugar. 

Lincoln  and  His  Dress. 

Inthose  days  of  awkward  dress- 
ing, Lincoln  was  considered  particu- 
larly slovenly.  He  is  represented  as 
having  his  trousers  hitched  up  with* 
one  suspender  to  a  heighi?  "that 
showed  his  shin  bones,  sharp  and1 
blue  and  narrow."  A  poor  boy  he 
was,  and  we  see  our  future  Presi- 
dent bargaining  with  one  "to  split 
400  rails  for  every  yard  of  brown 
jeans,  dyed  with  walnut  bark,  that 
would  be  necessary  to  make  him  a 
pair  of  trousers."  Schooled  in  hard- 
ship, he  gained  heroic  strength,  and 
who  can  tell  but  what  seemed  to  be 
a  needless  exaction  upon  his  energy, 
and  a  useless  poverty,  was  a  divine 
provision  for  the  building  of  a  char- 
acter that  proved  to  be  the  savior 
of  a  nation  at  its  most  critical  period 
Through  trial  he  was  storing  up  a 
fund  of  vitality  which  only  such  dire 
conditions  as  he  experienced  could 
evoke.  His        schooling        hardlv 

amounted  to  one  year.  He  was  a 
typical  self-made  man,  and  like' 
some  other  great  men,  had  for  >ua 
source  of  llterarv  training  the  Bible. 
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the  opaque  clouds.' 

The  body  has  its  limitations  of 
stature,  of  strength,  of  weight;  the 
soul  has  none,  it  moves  unfettered. 
But  just  as  you  can  catch  an  im- 
pression of  the  moon  on  the  g-lassy 
surface  of  a  stream,  so  you  can 
catch  the  stamp  of  the  soul  on  one's 
countenance,  an  impression  vague 
yet  not  wholly  misleading. 

The  Item  of  Magnetism. 

This  is  the  insoluble  item  of  mag- 
netism, which  has  made  some  of 
our  homeliest  men  foremost  soldiers, 
orators  and  leaders  of  humankind. 
The  face  of  Lincoln  shows  how  sin- 
gular and  mysterious  it  is,  indicating 
neither  temerity  nor  timidity,  neither 
suppressed  hate  nor  avowed  love,  but 
a  calmness  akin  to  melancholy,  such 
as  the  famous  statue  of  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens  shows  in  the  carving  con- 
sidered one  of  his  greatest  works 
of  sculpture,  a  carving  of  melan- 
choly in  the  Rock  Creek  Cemetery 
at  Washington. 

Some  faces  are  commonplace, 
others  are  inane,  but  the  counten- 
ance of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  abso- 
lutely unique.  It  seems  as  if  con-v 
structed  in  defiance  of  things,  as  if 
cast  by  elemental  forces. 

He  had  many  trials  in  life.  He 
was  raised,  practically,  in  primeval 
forests.  About  him  was  the  path- 
less wilderness  and  the  tangle  of 
thickets  was  not  yet  cleared  for  the 
roads  we  know  today.  The  haunt- 
ing silence  of  the  place,  its  weigh- 
ing desolation,  must  have  made  all 
men  introspective.  Nature  was  so 
awful  and  lonely  that  men  turned 
to  themselves  for  companionship, 
and  this  might  have  been,  in  a  way, 
a  predisposing  cause  of  the  sadness 
which  is  written  in  such  salient  lines 
upon  his  face.     Of  course,  this  was 


Shakespeare,  "Aesop's  Fables"  andt 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  So- 
intent  was  he  upon  study  that  it  in : 
recorded  of  him  that  he  walked  six 
miles  from  his  place  for  a  grammar.. 
His  biographer  says  he  used  to  > 
write  and  do  sums  on  a  wooden i 
shovel  by  the  fireside  and  shave  off ' 
the  surface  to  write  anew,  of  course.* 
for  the  lack  of  the  simplest  necessity,, 
paper  or  slate.  A  soul  '.ried  in  the' 
fires  of  hardship,  rising  with  indom- 
itable moral  courage  above  the  stress  i 
and  drag  of  adverse  conditions,  he  > 
mounted  from  strength  to  strength! 
until  the  crucial  period  in  our  his- 
tory when  he  stood  above  men,  tow- 
ering as  a  master  spirit  of  the  ages.. 
His  is  a  countenance,  transflguredl 
with  heavenly  light  like  an  elemental  I 
surface  upon  which  sunlight  is  i 
poured  and  into  which  it  penetrates, . 
like  the  sea  cast  about  with  heaven's  i 
light  or  like  a  mountain  bathed  ini 
the  morning's  glow.  Thus,  his  coun- 
tenance gives  the  impression  of  a- 
primal  background,  mantled  with  the  ■ 
tenderness  of  a  heavenly  dawn. 

Preordained  For  His  Mission. 

He  seems  to  have  been  preor-  ■ 
dained  by  Providence  for  his  mission. 
for  where  trained  statesmen  failed 
he  succeeded.  He  combined  patience 
with  courage,  mercy  with  kindness, 
a  timely  silence  with  an  opportune 
expressiveness. 

Our  Revolutionary  fathers  were 
raore.or  less  tinged  with  aristocratic 
coloring,  a  vestige  of  England's  sov- 
ereign rule.  Though  Washington.- 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  the  Adamses  | 
were  democratic  to  the  utmost,  yet 
there  is  considerable  justification  for 
the  statement  that  with  Lincoln's 
death  "America  lost  its  first  Ameri- 
can" and  the  world  one  of  its  grand- 
est embodiment  of ,  democracy. 
When  he  passed  away  all  creeds 
claimed  him.  They  fought  for  the 
glory  of  interring  him  in  their  hearts. , 
Like  the  cities  that  claimed  the  re- 
mains of  Homer,  like  the  cities  that 
wished  for  Dante,  so  all  desired  him 
to  grace  the  choicest  niche  of  their 
temples  of  fame. 

But  his  ashes  belong  to  the  world, 
not  to  us  alone.  His  faith  was  sim- 
ply summed  up  in  the  sentence, 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might." 

Lincoln     stands     solitary     like     a 
prophet  of  old,  an  oracle  for  ages,  a 
glory   to    humanity    and    a    link    to 
thoughts  ideal  arid  sublime.     His  log. 
cabin   is   walled   about   in   his  home 
State  with  marble  and  stone.     It  is  ; 
a    beautiful    mansion    of   praise,    but 
the   core   of  that  beautiful   building, 
is    the    humble    log    cabin    within, 
speaking  the  simple  soul,  shrined  in  > 
a    far    greater    mansion    of    praise, 
which   is  the   heart   of   his  country- 
men and  that  of  the  world. 
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A  Century  of  the  Lincoln  Saga 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  6, 1964 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  excerpts 
from  a  speech  by  the  distinguished  Rabbi 
Martin  M.  Weitz,  a  friend  of  mine  for 
many  years,  formerly  of  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  now  of  Syosset,  N.Y.  His  address 
entitled  "A  Century  of  the  Lincoln  Saga," 
was  originally  delivered  before  a  con- 
vocation of  Lincoln  University  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  mark  the  100th  year  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  speech 
is  equally  appropriate  at  this  time  as  we 
prepare  to  observe  the  155th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Century  op  the  Lincoln  Saga 
(By  Rabbi  Martin  M.  Weitz) 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  magic  for  millions 
across  the  lost  horizon.  He  disarmed  more 
enemies  by  his  death  than  his  generals  won 
in  disputed  battle.  That  was  the  strange 
alchemy  that  bound  his  country  and  made 
him  one  of  the  world's  elect,  simple-hearted, 
strong-minded  symbol  of  America — free  from 
geography  and  genealogy. 

Greatest  of  all  modern  barometers  on  the 
Lincoln  life  and  legend,  is  a  microfilm  col- 
lection with  20,000  documents  in  194  volumes 
that  was  preserved  for  research  and  revela- 
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tion  by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  be  opened 
for  the  public  21  years  after  his  death.  This 
surviving  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln  died  July 
26,  1926,  and  1  minute  after  midnight,  the 
entire  collection  was  opened  from  the  past 
for  the  present  and  the  future.  This  collec- 
tion presented  by  the  son  of  Lincoln  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1925,  is  still  being 
surveyed. 

Warren  Wheelock,  in  1925,  whittled  out 
masterpieces  in  wood  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
They  were  miniatures  in  size,  but  of  spirit- 
ual stature  beyond  any  dimension.  One  was 
the  intellectual  Lincoln;  another  the  medi- 
tative Lincoln;  and  a  third  the  tragic  Lin- 
coln. *  *  *  If  we  were  to  survey  his  saga  in 
terms  of  the  collection  which  affords  new 
insight  and  provides  new  outlook,  we  should 
summarize  and  simplify  his  life  pattern  as 
a  threefold  benediction.  First  of  these,  in 
honor  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation:  The  Lincoln  that 
lived  in  the  America  of  the  1860's  was  in- 
deed a  counselor  at  law.  He  entered  the 
Illinois  Bar  March  1,  1837.  He  practiced  in 
Illinois  23  years,  and  extended  that  legal 
practice  beyond  4  years  in  the  White  House. 
His  early  conferees  were  Stuart  and  Hern- 
don. 

Second  great  facet  of  Lincoln  in  our  com- 
memorative profile  is  "Lincoln — the  story- 
teller." Many  are  the  witnesses  from  all 
sources  who  relate  this  facet  of  the  Lincoln 
saga  with  greatest  affection  and  profoundest 
admiration.  There  is  the  ride  with  Swett, 
who  recalls  the  childhood  stories,  the  con- 
versations with  Judds,  who  remembers  porch- 
talk  and  through  it  how  Lincoln  seemed  as 
a  man  devoted  to  the  far  things,  a  man  for 
the  days  to  come  *  *  *  how  he  glowed  with 
the  suns  beyond  our  sun,  and  who  generated 
belief  that  with  men  all  things  are  possible. 
Even  incidents  at  home  portray  him  with 
nonchalant  yet  gallant  naivete,  as  when  his 
wife  told  him,  "You  are  a  very  bright  man," 
after  he  had  come  in  from  the  rain  and  de- 
posited his  coat  on  her  just-starched  gowns 
which  she  placed  on  the  bannister.  When 
poor  Abe  asked,  "What  have  I  done  now?" 
she  answered  promptly,  "Your  wet  coat  is 
on  my  starched  gowns."  Then  our  Abe  in 
simplicity  said,  "Don't  be  cross,  dear.  First 
I  will  hang  up  my  coat,  and  then  I  will  even 
hang  your  gowns  over  it." 

Third  dimension  of  the  Lincoln  saga  was 
"Lincoln — the  Man  Alone."  Living  wit- 
nesses beheld  him  thus  in  his  spiritual  splen- 
dor on  days  they  saw  him.  A  Stuart  said: 
"I  saw  Lincoln  sitting  around  alone  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  bar,  remote,  wrapped  in  abstrac- 
tion and  gloom.  He  seemed  to  be  pursuing 
some  painful  subject  and  his  sad  face  would 
assume,  at  times,  the  deeper  phases  of  grief." 
Harken  to  a  Whitney:  "He  had  no  system 
or  method.  He  preserved  a  memo  by  throw- 
ing it  in  his  hat.  All  was  anarchy  outside  his 
mind  but  within  it  all  was  symmetry.  His 
mind  was  a  workshop."  Listen  to  a  Birch: 
"His  chair  was  against  the  wall  for  hours 
while  his  feet  were  drawn  up  and  knees 
and  chair  were  level.  His  hat  tipped  to 
shield  his  face.  His  eyes  were  sad  with  no 
merriment.  His  hands  were  clasped.  No 
one  could  break  this  spell  with  speech,  for 
it  was   a  barrier   none   could   enter." 

As  we  observe  the  100  years  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  we  observe  Lincoln  as 
he  lived  a  century  ago.  They  say  that  Lin- 
coln's soul  is  not  at  rest.  His  spirit  walks 
through  the  land,  through  the  quiet  country- 
side and  the  crowded  cities,  through  the 
thick  forests  and  the  green  figelds.  His  calm 
and  kindly  eyes  are  full  of  pain.  His  step 
is  not  as  light  as  it  once  was.  His  heart  is 
burdened  with  many  fears.  Why  is  Lincoln's 
soul  so  perturbed? 

"The  things  he  sees  will  not  give  him  rest. 
The  voices  he  hears  disturb  his  sleep.  He 
cannot  forget  the  people  he  loved,  in  whom, 
he  believed.  His  spirit  seeks  out  those  who 
remembered  him.    Through  the  length  and 


width  of  the  country,  through  the  mines,  the 
factories  and  the  offices  *  *  *  his  restless 
spirit  moves.  He  meets  the  people,  the  com- 
mon, ordinary  people,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  soil,  the  factory  and  the  city.  They 
stop  him  as  he  walks  by  and  speak  to  him — 
even  now." 

He  is  the  sad,  sweet  song  of  America— the 
melody  of  freedom  and  of  faith  in  man. 
The  slow,  sombre  strains  of  a  Gettysburg 
Address  and  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, not  unheard,  but,  as  yet,  unheeded. 
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America's  Man  of  the  Ages 


By  GEORGE  ROSS  WELLS 
A  MAN  OP  THE  AGES  is  time- 
*"*  less  which  is  to  say  that  he 
belongs  to  all  times.  Every  nation 
has  its  Man  of  the  Ages  and  it 
may  be  that  a  few  have  two  or 
three.  These  persons  are  mean- 
ingful to  generation  after  genera- 
tion, permanently  central  in  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

It  is  enormously  significant 
that  it  is  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
is  the  chosen  Man  of  the  Ages 
for  America,  chosen  by  unofficial 
vote  and  popular  acclaim.  It  is 
significant  because  of  what  he 
was  and  what  he  was  not. 

For  Lincoln,  was  not  a  conquer- 
ing soldier,  nor  captain  of  in- 
dustry nor  a  writer  nor  even  a 
great  lawyer.  He  was  a  man  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  nation 
in  the  moment  of  its  greatest 
peril  and  who  brought  it  to  pass 
that  it  did-  not  perish  but  re- 
mained a  nation,  one  and  in- 
divisible. 

Abraham  Lincoln  demonstrated 
with  convincing  clarity  that  hon- 
esty can  and  must  be  realistic 
and  that  realism  is  honest.  His 
appreciation  of  actualities  was 
unusual,  even  phenomenal. 

He  recognized  the  worth  of 
Grant  despite  his  fondness  for 
the  bottle  and  in  his  inimitable 
way  suggested  that  other  Federal 
generals  might  be  benefited  if 
they  would  resort  to  Grant's  fa- 
vorite tipple. 

In  a  very  different  vein  which 
yet  reveals  the  same  clear  appre- 
ciation of  profound  reality  he 
said:  "We  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men.  living  -or  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract."  The  private  soldier, 
Lincoln  saw,  won  or  lost  battles 
and  in  his  hands  was  the  fate  of 
the   Union. 

Lincoln  saw  life  whole  and  saw 
it  clearly.  A  man  of  lesser  stature 
could  not  have  made  the  Gettys- 
burg address  in  the  middle  of  a 
war,  the  result  of  which  was  still 
uncertain. 

It  is  beyond  imagination  that 
Lloyd-George      or      Wilson      In 


Men  and  Manners 

1916-17  or  Churchill  or  Roose- 
velt in  1943,  great  men  as  these 
may  have  been,  could  have 
spoken  as  Lincoln  did  in  1863, 

Lincoln's  intellectual  honesty, 
the  rarest  and  finest  kind  of 
honesty,  is  his  outstanding  qual- 
ity. He  recognized  both  brutality 
and  spirituality  for  what  they 
are,  evaluated  them  truly,  des- 
pising one  and  holding  to  the 
other  with  simple  £md  mighty 
faith  that  it  would  permanently 
endure. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


H.  G.   Wells   Says   He  Was   Greatest 
Character  of  History. 


LJ 


The  American  Magazine  recently 
sent  Bruce  Barton  to  interview  H. 
G.  Wells.  Mr.  Wells  only  recently 
finished  his  wonderful  book,  "The 
Outlines  of  History." 

To  Barton's  question,  who  was  or 
is  the  greatest  character  of  American 
history  the  celebrated  author  replied: 

"Shall  it  be  Washington  or  Lin- 
coln?" 

Without  Washington  there  would 
hardly  have  been  a  United  States; 
and  yet  Washington  is  not  the  typical 
American.  He  was  essentially  an 
English  gentleman.  All  his  tastes, 
all  his  traditions,  and  many  of  his 
associations  and  friendships  ran  back 
to  the  mother  country. 

"America  might  have  imported  her 
Washington,  full  grown,  from  the  old 
world.  She  had  to  grow  her  own  Lin- 
coln. 

"He,  better  than  any  other  seems  to 
me  to  embody  the  essential  character- 
sties  of  America.  He  stands  for 
your  equality  of  opportunity,  for  the 
right  and  chance  of  the  children  of 
the  humblest  home  to  reach  the 
highest  place.  His  simplicity,  his  hu- 
mor, his  patience,  his  deep-abiding 
optimism,  based  on  the  conviction  that 
right  will  prevail  and  that  things 
must  work  themselves  out — all  these 
seem  to  typify  the  best  you  have  to 
give.  And  they  are  rich  gifts  in- 
deed. 

"It  is  interesting  significant  to  the 
historian  that  the  Lincoln  legend  has 
already  grown  to  such  proportions. 
He  has  been  dead  only  a  half  century, 
yet  already  he  has  a  secure  and  per- 
manent place  in  the  affections  of  the 
men  and  women,  not  only  over  here, 
but  everywhere.  I  think  we  are  safe 
in  including  Abraham  Lincoln  in  our 
list  of  permanently  great  figures;  not 
merely  because  of  his  own  greatness 
but  because  of  the  greatness  of  the 
spirit  of  America,  which  he,  better 
than  any  other  American,  embodies 
and    exemplifies."— Sept.    25,    1922. 
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LINCOLN— AS  o  CONFEDERATE  ^VETERANS 
AND  WELLS  SEE  HIM. 

Two  interesting  "characterizations  ^bf''  Springfield's 
most-famous  citizen — Abraham  Lincoln — have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  public  within  the  past  few 
days.  Curiously  enough  they  present  diametrically  op- 
posite views  of  this  great  man's  character. 

The  first  notice  came  somewhat  as  a  distinct  shock — 
at  least,  it  was  a  shock  to  those  of  us  who  reside  north 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  The  United  Confederated 
Veterans,  assembled  in  convention  at  Richmond,  Va., 
unanimously  adopted  a  report  declaring  the  Civil  war 
was  "deliberately  and  personally"  conceived  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  further  charged  that  "Lincoln  was  personally 
responsible   for    forcing   war  upon   the   South." 

We  here  in  Springfield,  who  live  in  such  close  prox- 
imity with  the  surroundings  which  were  so  familiar  to 
Lincoln,  are  perhaps  inclined  to  scoff  and  jeer  at  such 
a  resolution  and  to  pass  it  off  lightly  as  not  requiring- 
an  answer.  But  there  are  other  sections  of  the  country, 
not  so  familiar  with  his  life  and  his  ideals,  and  not  edu- 
cated at  such  close  range  with  the  man's  character,  who 
may  seriously  entertain  the  assertion. 

Surely  we  might  expect  Confederate  veterans  of  the 
Civil  war  to  be  so  prejudiced  as  to  cling  to  such  a  belief. 
But  it  devolves  upon  Springfield — the  Emancipator's 
home  and  final  resting  place — to  defend  him,  if  such  de- 
fense be  necessary  in  some  quarters,  against  such  an 
insidious  declaration  as  that  made  at  the  Richmond 
convention. 

To  our  mind,  at  present,  we  can  think  of  no  more 
effective  rebuttal  than  to  cite  the  other  characterization 
of  the  martyred  president,  which  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  past  few  days.  It  is  an  article  by  Bruce 
Barton,  a  former  great  magazine  editor  and  an  even 
greater  magazine  writer,  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
American   Magazine. 

Barton  had  asked  H.  .G.  Wells,  perhaps  the  greatest 
living  historian,  who  achieved  lasting  fame  through  the 
"Outline  of  History,"  to  name  for  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine the  six  persons  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  world's 
greatest.  Barton,  in  explanation,  stated  he  believed  Mr. 
Wells,  after  his  searching  invetsigation  for  the  past  few 
years  preparatory  to  writing  his  "Outline"  would  be  best 
qualified  to  make  such  a  selection. 

It  is  significant  in  refutation  of  the  Confederate  vet- 
erans' charge  that  in  all  history,  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  this  noted  English  historian  names  as  the  six 
persons  who  have  contributed  the  most  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  civilization  of  the  world — Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
Buddha,  Aristotle,  Asoka,  Roger  Bacon  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Lincoln,  he  characterized  as  the  greatest  American 
of  all  times;  the  man  most  representative  of  a  nation 
phenomenal  in  its  character;  representing  the  possibili- 
ties in  the  new  world  of  attaining  the  highest  position 
from  the  humblest  beginning;  and  the  one  American 
who  had  contributed  the  most  to  the  advancement  of 
the  world's   civilization. 

Mr.  Well's  summary  of  his  reasons  for  placing  Lin- 
coln on  his  honor  roll  of  six  seems  to  us  to  effectively 
refute  any  charges  which  any  group  might  make.  It 
hardly  seems  consistent  that  one  of  the  six  greatest 
persons  in  all  history  could  have  deliberately  planned 
and  foisted  upon  the  southland  so  terrible  a  conflict  as 
the  War  of  Rebellion. 

We  believe  that  those  of  unqrejudiced  minds  will  rea^ 
son  likewise.  ai 


Westendorf,    Rev.    Frederick 
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LINCOLN  PAID 

TRIBUTE  HERE 
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company    building    yesterday    after- 
noon. 

To  the  throng  of  boys  gathered  on 
Harrison  street  which  was  roped  off 
between  Douglas  avenue  and  Brack- 
enridge  street,  Rev.  Frederick  West- 
endorf  of  Gary,  diocesan  director  of 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization, 
said:  "You  may  not  be  able  to  be 
Abraham  Lincolns  in  the  President's 
chair  in  the  White  House,  but  you 
can  be  an  Abraham  Lincoln  in  your 
neighborhood,  spreading  the  doc- 
trines of  that  great  man. 

Lincoln  Kin  Speaks 
"Scouts  of  this  country  are  fortun- 
ate in  having  their  organization 
founded  on  the  principal  of  love  and 
respect  for  religion  and  brother  man. 
In  some  countries  the  youths  are  now 
being  taught  to  hate." 

Rev.  Paul  H  Krauss,  pastor  of  the 
Trinity  English  Lutheran  church, 
spoke  on  "Lincoln  and  the  Laws  of 
Scouting,"  and  paralleled  Lincoln's 
character  with  the  points  in  the  Scout 
law. 

"Lincoln  had  no  opportunity  to  be 
a  Scout,  but  where  can  we  find  a  man 
who  better  answers  the  description  of 
a  Scout  who  is  physicially  strong, 
mentally  awake  and  morally 
straight?"  asked  Raymond  Journey  of 
Portland,  a  direct  descendent  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  Mr.  Journey 
also  emphasized  the  part  Lincoln's 
mother  played  in  moulding  the  char- 
acter of  which  carried  her  son  through 
the  trying  days  of  the  Civil  war. 

V.  J.  Harrold  of  the  Lincoln  Life 
company,  extended  a  greeting  to  the 
crowd  after  the  presentation  of  colors 
with  Keith  Green  of  troop  No.  6  as 
the  bugler. 

Troop  representatives  placed 
wreaths  at  the  base  of  the  statue,  and 
the  Scout  oath  was  led  by  Archie 
Kirkpatrick  of  troop  169,  Auburn. 
Several  announcements  were  also 
made  by  R.  L.  Van  Horn,  area  ex- 
ecutive. Music  was  provided  by  the 
North  Side  high  school  band  under 
the  direction  of  Varner  Chance.  _ 


LINCOLN  PAID 
TRIBUTE  HERE 

ThousandsWitness  An- 
nual Scout  Ceremony 


Fort  Wayne  joined  the/  nation  yes- 
terday in  observing  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  stal- 
wart 'apostle  of  freedom,  who  was 
born  in  Kentucky  and  spent  his  early 
manhood  in  southern  Indiana. 

Many  sermons  on  the '  attributes  of 
the  Great  Emancipator  will  be  given 
from  church  pulpits  today,  and  clubs 
and  organizations  will  continue  the 
|  first  part  of  this  week  to  observe  the 
occasion. 

Flags  flew  in  the  downtown  dis- 
trict yesterday,  and  banks  and  most 
public  buildings  were  closed  in  tnD- 
ute  The  largest  of  the  local  celebra- 
tions was  tie  fifth  annual  pilgrimage 
of  Scouts  of  the  Anthony  Wayne 
area  council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
to  the  Lincoln  statue  on  the  plaza  of 
the   Lincoln  National  Life   Insurance 
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Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  Lincoln  Day  address  delivered 
at  Ashley,  111.,  by  James  B.  Wham,  prom- 
inent attorney  of  Centralia,  111.,  who  is 
a  delegate  from  the  Twenty-third  Con- 
gressional District  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  This  address  out- 
lines the  mission  and  responsibility  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  future  with 
such  force  and  sound  logic  that  I  take 
this  means  of  calling  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  come  to  us  down  through  the  years  as 
the  inspiration  and  spirit  of  a  free  people 
and  a  form  of  government  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

His  greatness  has  been  so  thoroughly 
etched  upon  the  world  that  any  peoples,  any 
nation,  an^.  yes,  any  political  party,  who 
wil  but  listen  to  the  story  of  Lincoln  will 
find  a  guiding  light  and  a  set  of  principles 
that  cannot  fail. 

We  of  the  Republican  Party  are  particu- 
larly close  to  Lincoln.  It  was  in  the  fateful 
midcentury  years  preceding  the  Civil  War 
that  Lincoln  and  the  Republican  Party 
emerged  together  from  a  confused  and  strife- 
ridden  cauldron  of  political  thought  to  as- 
sume, the  position  of  leadership  and  to  weld 
together  the  principles  on  which  this  Union 
was  saved. 

Since  those  years  the  Republican  Party 
has  constantly  looked  to  the  great  force  of 
wisdom  and  truth  which  the  teachings  and 
spirit  of  Lincoln  has  cast  on  the  present  and 
future  from  his  magnificent  past. 

In  this  year  of  1952  it  is  particularly  fit- 
ting that  we  turn  to  the  past  for  possibly 
some  thread  of  advice — some  ancient  land- 
mark from  the  life  of  Lincoln — to  aid  us  in 
charting  this  country's  course  for  the  future 
that  lies  ahead. 

This  is  the  year  of  decision. 

Our  country  stands  now  at  the  very  cross- 
roads where  once  it  stood  in  those  pre-Civil 
War  days  of  approximately  100  years  ago. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  government 
once  more  are  at  stake  just  as  surely  as  they 
were  in  Lincoln's  day,  and  the  Republican. 
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Party  is  the  only  instrumentality  which  has 
within  it  the  power  to  save  our  form  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

Today  let  us  look  back  to  the  times  and 
events  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War,  the  great- 
est crisis  this  country  ever  faced  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  battle  lines  were  then 
drawn  on  the  fundamental  issues  of  whether 
a  country  "so  conceived  and  so  dedicated" 
as  this  country  was  conceived  and  dedicated 
under  the  Constitution  could  continue  to 
endure. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  question  of  slav- 
ery had  given  much  concern  to  our  fore- 
fathers and  as  time  went  on  and  as  the 
country  grew  it  divided  this  country  into 
two  camps — the  slave  States  of  the  South, 
the  free  States  of  the  North.  Both  sides  an- 
tagonistic to  the  other,  for  years,  by  way  of 
compromise,  staved  off  the  inevitable  con- 
flict. 

The  conflict  was  not  limited  alone  to  the 
question  of  whether  slavery  was  an  evil. 
Most  of  the  leaders,  many  of  them  from  the 
South  itself,  recognized  that  the  institution 
of  slavery — tragically  a  part  of  this  coun- 
try— must  in  time  be  abolished,  and  would 
in  time  come  to  an  end. 

Other  vital  questions  and  differences  be- 
tween these  two  sections  of  the  country — • 
such  as  the  tariff  question,  the  difference 
in  economic  structure,  the  contest  over  the 
admission  of  new  States  as  either  slave  or 
free  which  would  determine  which  section 
of  the  country  would  control  the  Federal 
Government,  all  built  up  to  the  point  where 
brother  was  set  ag,ainst  brother,  State  against 
State.  The  churches  themselves  were  di- 
vided and  political  parties  were  torn  in  two. 

Every  person  and  every  institution  was 
choosing  sides,  and  yet  the  whole  of  the 
country  was  drifting  aimlessly  in  a  welter 
of  confusion,  refusing  to  face  the  issue,  try- 
ing compromise  after  compromise  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  conflict, 
hoping  against  hope  that  the  Union  might 
be  saved  and  the  Constitution  preserved, 
yet  unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  price  of 
decision. 

This  is  the  background  of  Lincoln's  day. 

How  very  much  alike  the  background  of 
this  country  is  today  to  that  of  Lincoln's 
day. 

True,  we  are  not  divided  slave  State  against 
free  State,  South  against  North;  those  issues 
have  long  been  decided.  But  the  issues  di- 
viding this  country  today  are  just  as  real 
and  just  as  fundamental  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Lincoln. 

Today  we  are  divided  over  the  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  road 
into  the  land  of  state  socialism  with  all  of  its 
inevitable  evils — complete  governmental  con- 
trols of  business,  farms,  and  labor;  unbear- 
able taxation,  stifling  all  initiative,  which  is 
the  only  true  path  to  progress;  the  drying 
up  and  dissipating  of  national  resources  in 
crackpot  schemes  at  home  and  abroad;  the 
continued  futile  sacrifice  of  American  boys 
in  a  fool's  war  that  is  not  designed  with 
victory  in  mind;  and  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  constitutional  government,  substitut- 
ing a  government  by  men  rather  than  laws, 
by  centralized  bureaucracy  rather  than  a 
Republic  of  States — or  whether  we  will  re- 
turn to  a  government  of  free  men;  a  gov- 
ernment of  free  business,  free  labor,  free 
farms;  a  government  allowing  men  the  op- 
portunity to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
with  a  minimum  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence; a  government  with  a  sound  currency, 
With  limited  powers  of  taxation. 

A  government  that  allows  initiative,  brains, 
and  thrift  to  be  rewarded. 

A  government  with  a  foreign  policy  de- 
signed with  but  one  thought  in  mind — the 
best  interest  of  the  American  people. 

A  government  of  law  under  our  Consti- 
tution. 


Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  country  is 
now  at  the  cross  roads  of  its  existence.  The 
issue  is  clear. 

Yet  it  is  not  new. 

The  issue  has  been  clear  for  the  last  20 
years  but  never  presented  in  all  of  its  aspects 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  in  a  Presidential 
contest. 

This  country  has  continued  to  drift  further 
and  further  away  from  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  of  constitutional  government  and 
the  people  have  been  unable  to  halt  its 
progress  in  that  direction. 

As  in  Lincoln's  day,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  wandering  in  a  wilderness 
without  a  standard  to  rally  around. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  trend  toward 
socialism  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
people  in  the  last  20  years  is  the  watered- 
down  cry  of  lost  souls  grasping  for  victory, 
and  murmuring  "me  to,"  "I  am  for  the  same 
thing,  but  I  can  do  it  better." 

Is  it  little  wonder  that  the  party  in  power 
has  not  been  cast  from  office? 

There  will  be  no  clear-cut  decision  of 
what  kind  of  government  the  people  of  this 
country  want  until  they  are  presented  with 
a  choice. 

There  was  no  real  choice  presented  in  the 
last  presidential  election.  We  were  sure  of 
victory  without  making  anybody  mad.  We 
were  everything  to  all  people.  The  results 
were  disastrous,  not  just  to  the  Republican 
Party  but  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  this  year  of  crisis — in  this  year  of 
decision — it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  present  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  opportunity  to  choose  the 
right  way  from  the  wrong  way. 

A  platform  and  a  candidate  geared  solely 
to  the  reaping  of  a  long  sought  -victory  is 
not  enough.  Victory  for  victory's  sake  alone 
is  an  empty  thing.     It  would  mean  nothing. 

Republican  victory  must  be  beat  out  on 
the  anvils  of  Americanism — it  must  be 
wrought  in  the  forge  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

This  victory  must  be  gained  by  a  Repub- 
7'  .an  who  will  campaign  without  compro- 
mise^— who  will  attack  the  Roosevelt-Tru- 
man-Acheson,  and  Hiss  administration  in 
all  of  its  weaknesses — not  just  part  of  them; 
who  will  stand  fast  to  all  the  principles  of 
Republican  Americanism  and  not  just  part 
of  them. 

Lincoln  was  met  with  this  same  challenge. 

He  had  just  received  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation to  run  for  the  Senate  against  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  at  the  Republican  Convention  at 
Springfield  in  June  1858. 

He  knew  the  nomination  would  be  his 
and  hp-'  carefully  prepared  his  acceptance. 
He  called  in  his  friends  and  advisors  and 
read  them  his  speech  before  delivering  it  to 
the  convention. 

It  was  the  "house  divided"  speech. 

Do  you  remember  the  words?  It  went  like 
this:  "A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand." 

"I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing  or  the  other." 

On  hearing  those  words  that  have  since 
been  marked  as  among  his  greatest,  his 
friends  and  advisors  urged  him  not  to  make 
it.  They  were  afraid — it  was  too  positive — it 
drew  the  issues  too  clearly — it  would  lose 
some  votes  from  the  timid,  and  the  "riders 
of  the  fence." 

Listen  to  the  answer  of  Lincoln: 

"I  would  rather  be  defeated  with  that  issue 
In  my  speech  and  discuss  it  before  the  people 
than  to  be  victorious  without  it." 

As  in  Lincoln's  day  we  cannot  continue  to 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free — half  socialistic 
and  half  free  enterprise — we  must  be  one  or 
the  other. 
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Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  Lincoln  Day  address  delivered 
at  Ashley,  111.,  by  James  B.  Wham,  prom- 
inent attorney  of  Centralia,  111.,  who  is 
a  delegate  from  the  Twenty-third  Con- 
gressional District  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  This  address  out- 
lines the  mission  and  responsibility  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  future  with 
such  force  and  sound  logic  that  I  take 
this  means  of  calling  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  come  to  us  down  through  the  years  as 
the  inspiration  and  spirit  of  a  free  people 
and  a  form  of  government  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

His  greatness  has  been  so  thoroughly 
etched  upon  the  world  that  any  peoples,  any 
nation,  an^,  yes,  any  political  party,  who 
wil  but  listen  to  the  story  of  Lincoln  will 
find  a  guiding  light  and  a  set  of  principles 
that  cannot  fail. 

We  of  the  Republican  Party  are  particu- 
larly close  to  Lincoln.  It  was  in  the  fateful 
midcentury  years  preceding  the  Civil  War 
that  Lincoln  and  the  Republican  Party 
emerged  together  from  a  confused  and  strife- 
ridden  cauldron  of  political  thought  to  as- 
sume, the  position  of  leadership  and  to  weld 
together  the  principles  on  which  this  Union 
was  saved. 

Since  those  years  the  Republican  Party 
has  constantly  looked  to  the  great  force  of 
wisdom  and  truth  which  the  teachings  and 
spirit  of  Lincoln  has  cast  on  the  present  and 
future  from  his  magnificent  past. 

In  this  year  of  1952  it  is  particularly  fit- 
ting that  we  turn  to  the  past  for  possibly 
some  thread  of  advice — some  ancient  land- 
mark from  the  life  of  Lincoln — to  aid  us  in 
charting  this  country's  course  for  the  future 
that  lies  ahead. 

This  is  the  year  of  decision. 

Our  country  stands  now  at  the  very  cross- 
roads where  once  it  stood  in  those  pre-Civil 
War  days  of  approximately  100  years  ago. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  government 
once  more  are  at  stake  just  as  surely  as  they 
were  in  Lincoln's  day,  and  the  Republican 


Party  is  the  only  instrumentality  which  has 
within  it  the  power  to  save  our  form  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

Today  let  us  look  back  to  the  times  and 
events  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War,  the  great- 
est crisis  this  country  ever  faced  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  battle  lines  were  then 
drawn  on  the  fundamental  issues  of  whether 
a  country  "so  conceived  and  so  dedicated" 
as  this  country  was  conceived  and  dedicated 
under  the  Constitution  could  continue  to 
endure. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  question  of  slav- 
ery had  given  much  concern  to  our  fore- 
fathers and  as  time  went  on  and  as  the 
country  grew  it  divided  this  country  into 
two  camps — the  slave  States  of  the  South, 
the  free  States  of  the  North.  Both  sides  an- 
tagonistic to  the  other,  for  years,  by  way  of 
compromise,  staved  off  the  inevitable  con- 
flict. 

The  conflict  was  not  limited  alone  to  the 
question  of  whether  slavery  was  an  evil. 
Most  of  the  leaders,  many  of  them  from  the 
South  itself,  recognized  that  the  institution 
of  slavery — tragically  a  part  of  this  coun- 
try— must  in  time  be  abolished,  and  would 
in  time  come  to  an  end. 

Other  vital  questions  and  differences  be- 
tween these  two  sections  of  the  country — • 
such  as  the  tariff  question,  the  difference 
in  economic  structure,  the  contest  over  the 
admission  of  new  States  as  either  slave  or 
free  which  would  determine  which  section 
of  the  country  would  control  the  Federal 
Government,  all  built  up  to  the  point  where 
brother  was  set  against  brother,  State  against 
State.  The  churches  themselves  were  di- 
vided and  political  parties  were  torn  in  two. 

Every  person  and  every  institution  was 
choosing  sides,  and  yet  the  whole  of  the 
country  was  drifting  aimlessly  in  a  welter 
of  confusion,  refusing  to  face  the  issue,  try- 
ing compromise  after  compromise  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  conflict, 
hoping  against  hope  that  the  Union  might 
be  saved  and  the  Constitution  preserved, 
yet  unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  price  of 
decision. 

This  is  the  background  of  Lincoln's  day. 

How  very  much  alike  the  background  of 
this  country  is  today  to  that  of  Lincoln's 
day. 

True,  we  are  not  divided  slave  State  against 
free  State,  South  against  North;  those  issues 
have  long  been  decided.  But  the  issues  di- 
viding this  country  today  are  just  as  real 
and  just  as  fundamental  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Lincoln. 

Today  we  are  divided  over  the  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  road 
into  the  land  of  state  socialism  with  all  of  its 
inevitable  evils — complete  governmental  con- 
trols of  business,  farms,  and  labor;  unbear- 
able taxation,  stifling  all  initiative,  which  is 
the  only  true  path  to  progress;  the  drying 
up  and  dissipating  of  national  resources  in 
crackpot  schemes  at  home  and  abroad;  the 
continued  futile  sacrifice  of  American  boys 
in  a  fool's  war  that  is  not  designed  with 
victory  in  mind;  and  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  constitutional  government,  substitut- 
ing a  government  by  men  rather  than  laws, 
by  centralized  bureaucracy  rather  than  a. 
Republic  of  States — or  whether  we  will  re- 
turn to  a  government  of  free  men;  a  gov- 
ernment of  free  business,  free  labor,  free 
farms;  a  government  allowing  men  the  op- 
portunity to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
with  a  minimum  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence; a  government  with  a  sound  currency, 
With  limited  powers  of  taxation. 

A  government  that  allows  initiative,  brains, 
and  thrift  to  be  rewarded. 

A  government  with  a  foreign  policy  de- 
signed with  but  one  thought  in  mind — the 
best  interest  of  the  American  people. 

A  government  of  law  under  our  Consti- 
tution. 


Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  country  is 
now  at  the  cross  roads  of  its  existence.  The 
issue  is  clear. 

Yet  it  is  not  new. 

The  issue  has  been  clear  for  the  last  20 
years  but  never  presented  in  all  of  its  aspects 
to  the  country  as  a  whole  in  a  Presidential 
contest. 

This  country  has  continued  to  drift  further 
and  further  away  from  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  of  constitutional  government  and 
the  people  have  been  unable  to  halt  its 
progress  in  that  direction. 

As  in  Lincoln's  day,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  wandering  in  a  wilderness 
without  a  standard  to  rally  around. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  trend  toward 
socialism  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
people  in  the  last  20  years  is  the  watered- 
down  cry  of  lost  souls  grasping  for  victory, 
and  murmuring  "me  to,"  "I  am  for  the  same 
thing,  but  I  can  do  it  better." 

Is  it  little  wonder  that  the  party  in  power 
has  not  been  cast  from  office? 

There  will  be  no  clear-cut  decision  of 
what  kind  of  government  the  people  of  this 
country  want  until  they  are  presented  with 
a  choice. 

There  was  no  real  choice  presented  in  the 
last  presidential  election.  We  were  sure  of 
victory  without  making  anybody  mad.  We 
were  everything  to  all  people.  The  results 
were  disastrous,  not  just  to  the  Republican 
Party  but  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  this  year  of  crisis — in  this  year  of 
decision — it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  present  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  opportunity  to  choose  the 
right  way  from  the  wrong  way. 

A  platform  and  a  candidate  geared  solely 
to  the  reaping  of  a  long  sought  victory  is 
not  enough.  Victory  for  victory's  sake  alone 
is  an  empty  thing.    It  would  mean  nothing. 

Republican  victory  must  be  beat  out  on 
the  anvils  of  Americanism — it  must  be 
wrought  in  the  forge  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

This  victory  must  be  gained  by  a  Repub- 
T  .an  who  will  campaign  without  compro- 
mise— who  will  attack  the  Roosevelt-Tru- 
man-Acheson,  and  Hiss  administration  in 
all  of  its  weaknesses — not  just  part  of  them; 
who  will  stand  fast  to  all  the  principles  of 
Republican  Americanism  and  not  just  part 
of  them. 

Lincoln  was  met  with  this  same  challenge. 

He  had  just  received  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation to  run  for  the  Senate  against  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  at  the  Republican  Convention  at 
Springfield  in  June  1858. 

He  knew  the  nomination  would  be  his 
and  h?-"  carefully  prepared  his  acceptance. 
He  called  in  his  friends  and  advisors  and 
read  them  his  speech  before  delivering  it  to 
the  convention. 

It  was  the  "house  divided"  speech. 

Do  you  remember  the  words?  It  went  like 
this:  "A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand." 

"I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing  or  the  other." 

On  hearing  those  words  that  have  since 
been  marked  as  among  his  greatest,  his 
friends  and  advisors  urged  him  not  to  make 
it.  They  were  afraid — it  was  too  positive — it 
drew  the  issues  too  clearly — it  would  lose 
some  votes  from  the  timid,  and  the  "riders 
of  the  fence." 

Listen  to  the  answer  of  Lincoln: 

"I  would  rather  be  defeated  with  that  issue 
In  my  speech  and  discuss  it  before  the  people 
than  to  be  victorious  without  it." 

As  in  Lincoln's  day  we  cannot  continue  to 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free — half  socialistic 
and  half  free  enterprise — we  must  be  one  or 
the  other. 


We  can  remember  many  things  of  Lincoln. 
His  life  has  been  the  subject  of  thousands 
of  speeches,  each  with  a  different  purpose- 
each  bringing  out  a  great  truth. 

But  today,  in  this  year  when  the  fate  of 
the  Union  is  once  more  placed  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Republican  party  it 
is  this  trait  of  Lincoln's  character  that  we 
of  the  Republican  Party  should  turn  to — -his 
uncompromising  nature  when  a  great  funda- 
mental principle  was  involved. 

With  that  in  mind  I  want  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  question  that  Is  in  everyone's  mind 
these  days. 

What  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and 
what  platform  will  the  Republican  National 
Convention  present  to  the  people  come  July 
of  this  year? 

I  think  it  not  only  my  privilege,  but  my 
duty  to  do  this. 

I  am  one  of  the  candidates  on  the  Repub- 
lican ballot  as  delegate  to  the  Convention. 
To  become  a  delegate  is  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  my  district  and  my 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  would  not  have  It  any  other  way  than  to 
'  publicly  state   who,  in  my  best   judgment, 
should  be  nominated. 

I  believe  that  this  election  must  be  fought 
out  on  all  of  the  issues  which  exist  from 
taxes  to  morality  in  government;  from  for- 
eign policy  to  national  solvency;  and,  more 
than  anything  else,  just  plain  Americanism. 

On  all  of  the  issues  that  have  been  accru- 
ing through  the  years  and  still  plague  this 
country. 

These  issues  can  best  be  presented  by  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  political  life  to 
meeting  these  issues  head-on.  By  a  man  who 
has  said  all  there  is  to  say  many,  many 
times  concerning  these  issues.  By  a  man 
who  knows  the  constitutional  framework  of 
our  Government  from  A  to  Z  and  cherishes 
it,  and  who  will  devote  himself  to  sustain 
It  rather  than  attempt  to  side-step  the  Con- 
stitution for  an  expedient  answer  to  a  par- 
ticular problem.  By  a  man  who  will  main- 
tain a  firm  hold  on  his  own  party  and  will 
vigilantly  insist  that  it  never  sink  to  the 
level  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  sunk  to 
through  the  activities  of  people  interested  in 
personal  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

By  a  man  who  will  maintain  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  one  thought  alone — What  is 
the  best  for  this  country? — and  who  will  not 
be  influenced  by  starry-eyed  dreamers  who 
blink  at  reality  and  think  the  world  is  one. 
A  man  who  realizes  that  our  foreign  policy 
must  be  tied  in  with  the  solvency  of  this 
Nation,  and  that  aid  to  other  nations  against 
the  communistic  hordes  can  only  be  success- 
ful and  should  only  be  given  provided  those 
countries  themselves  first  accept  their  own 
responsibilities.  A  man  who  realizes  that 
this  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  must  come  from  within  the 
heart  and  soul  of  those  nations,  and  cannot 
be  purchased  for  a  dollar — and  last  but  not 
least — a  man  who  owes  nothing  to  anyone, 
except  the  American  people. 

This  man  is  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

I  am  saying  this  not  only  as  a  candidate 
for  delegate  to  the  national  convention,  but 
as  Jim  Wham,  a  lawyer  from  Centralia,  HI., 
who  intends  to  stay  in  Centralia  and  practice   ■ 
law. 

I  am  not  now  interested  in  seeking  public 
office  or  position,  and  doubt  very  much  if  I 
ever  will  be. 

I  am  just  one  of  the  countless  thousands 
In  this  country  whose  only  interest  in  politics 
is  to  fulfill  what  I  consider  the  duty  of  every 
man  and  woman,  and  that  duty  it  to  take 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  our  country's 
government. 

I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  there  has 
been  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
elements  of  the  press  and  backers  of  other 
candidates  and  a  devious  attempt  on  the 
part  of  certain  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  create  the  false  impression  that  only 
the  so-called  professional  politician  is  ac- 
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tively  urging  Senator  Taft's  candidacy,  while 
everyone  else  is  for  some  other  candidate. 

This  is  clearly  not  the  case. 

The  supporters  of  Senator  Taft  are  made 
up  of  those  people — call  them  what  you 
will — professionals,  amateurs,  independents, 
and  Just  plain  people  who  are  demanding 
that  the  Republican  Party  wake  up  and 
meet  its  responsibility  to  this  country  and 
present  as  its  candidate  a  man  who  has  the 
brains  and  guts  to  present  the  issues  in  an 
uncompromising  manner,  and  let  the"  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

I  say  again — and  with  all  the  emphasis 
I  can  call  forth — that  Republican  victory 
-for  victory's  sake  alone  is  an  empty  thing. 
To  be  worth  the  time  and  effort,  victory 
must  be  won  by  a  clear-cut  response  to  the 
issues  which  will  be  defined  and  carried 
forth  by  Robert  A.  Taft. 

And  so  in  closing  this  occasion  of  honor- 
ing the  great  and  noble  man,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, let  us  take  renewed  faith  in  ourselves 
and  our  cause.  Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves 
as  we  believe  Lincoln  would  have  conducted 
himself  in  these  circumstances.  Let  us  ac- 
cept the  challenge  which  Lincoln  flung  out 
to  the  world  at  Gettysburg  in  those  words 
that  have  been  hallowed  by  time: 

"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,"  and 
it  is  for  us  to  test  "whether  this  Nation  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
can  long  endure." 

I  think  if  we  accept  the  spirit  of  that 
challenge  and  accept  the  responsibility  which 
is  ours,  this  country  will*  emerge  from  this 
dismal  swamp  of  bewilderment  and  march 
steadily  up  the  rough  and  narrow  path  of 
human  progress  and  the  stars  of  freedom 
will  continue  to  shine  on  our  banner  for 
thousands  of  years. 


A  Toast  to  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  •  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  Kansas  cele- 
brated its  ninety-first  birthday,  Kansas 
having  been  admitted  into  the  Union 
January  29,  1861. 

At  the  Kansas  Day  Club  banquet,  Miss 
Patricia  Boyd,  of  Phillipsburg,  Kans.,  a 
freshman  at  Kansas  State  College,  gave 
a  most  inspiring  toast  to  Kansas.  In 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  attendants  at 
these  age-old  banquets,  they  said  it  was 
the  best  oration  ever  given. 

Miss  Boyd  comes  from  an  old  Kansas 
family  long  identified  with  the  struggles 
and  aspirations  of  one  of  the  great  States 
of  the  Union. 

I  append  herewith  Miss  Boyd's  toast 
to  Kansas : 

I  am  very  happy,  and  very  proud  to  be 
giving  the  toast  to  Kansas  tonight.  To  per- 
haps repay  in  part  a  debt  of  gratitude  that 
I  feel  toward  the  State  and  its  people  for 
being  my  home  and  my  people. 

But  listen  if  you  would  know  a  little  of 
what    I    feel    toward   Kansas. 

Hear  the  wind  calling,  hear  its  voice — soft, 
rustling,  cajoling.  Or  thrill  to  hear'  it  free 
and  untamed,  roaring  its  unshackled  way 
across  the  land  as  it  did  on  other  nights 
when  Kansas  was  truly  young. 

It  churned  giant  waves  on  a_  great  salt 
sea,  when  nothing  existed  but  the  wild  sea, 
and  the  night  sky,  close  together  in  the  vast- 
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The  citation  is  as  follows: 

Survivor  of  the  sinking  of  his  own  ship,  he 
was  homeward  bound  on  an  Allied  ship  when 
it  was  struck  by  two  torpedoes.  The  explo- 
sions wrecked  all  but  one  lifeboat  which  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  off  70  survivors.  Nearly  200 
others  were  either  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
the  blasts,  or  were  forced  to  jump  from  the 
rapidly  sinking  ship.  When  the  ship  went 
under,  one  of  the  damaged  lifeboats  floated 
free.  It  was  swamped  to  the  gunwales;  pep- 
pered with  many  small  holes;  the  rudder  and 
part  of  the  stern  were  gone;  and  a  large 
hole,  20  by  40  inches,  was  blown  through  its 
side.  But  it  meant  hope,  and  some  of  the 
desperate  men  had  already  climbed  into  it 
even  though  there  was  rn°mentary  danger  it 
would  sink  under  them.  Mills  sensed  the 
situation  from  a  distance,  and  swam  over. 
Persuading  the  men  to  leave  the  boat,  he 
took  sheets  of  lead  from  its  emergency  re- 
pair kit  and  shaped  a  patch  over  the  large 
hole.  With  two  men  holding  the  lead  patch 
against  the  outboard  side,  he  and  two  others 
climbed  back  into  the  boat.  These  two  held 
onto  his  legs  while  he  went  head  down  over 
the  side  to  nail  the  patch  to  the  planking. 
Over  this  he  nailed  a  piece  of  salvaged  can- 
vas. Each  time  the  men  lowered  him  under, 
he  could  drive  only  one  nail,  then  the  two 
would  pull  him  up  for  a  gasp  of  air.  Many 
times  he  did  this  until,  little  by  little,  the 
hole  was  closed  and  the  planking  caulked. 
He  then  took  strips  from  the  bottom  grat- 
ings and  repaired  the  shattered  gunwale.  The 
end  of  the  canvas  was  stretched  over  the 
gunwale  and  made  fast.  With  the  largest 
leak  thus  stoppered,  the  rest  of  the  men 
climbed  back  aboard  and  started  bailing. 
Throughout  the  night  Mills  plugged  the 
many  small  leaks  as  the  boat  slowly  rose  in 
the  water.  Daybreak  brought  to  him  the 
grim  and  heartbreaking  task  of  picking  from 
the  many  survivors  still  clinging  to  wreck- 
age the  few  additional  men  his  weakened 
lifeboat  could  carry.  When  no  other  aid 
seemed  possible  for  those  they  were  forced 
to  leave  behind,  the  lifeboat,  now  with  60 
aboard,  set  out  for  land.  Constantly  bailing, 
and  with  only  one  pair  of  oars  to  keep  head- 
way, the  survivors  made  a  safe  landing  8 
days  later. 

His  indomitable  courage  and  practical  lead- 
ership, so  largely  contributory  to  the  ulti- 
mate rescue  of  his  shipmates,  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine. 

For  the  President: 

Emory  Scott  Land, 

Chairman. 


Ulysses  Samuel  Guyer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1943 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ulysses  S.  Guyer  became  a  member  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Un- 
American  Activities  which  was  created  in 
1934.  This  committee,  as  you  know, 
made  an  investigation,  for  the  first  time 
in  American  history,  of  Nazi  and  Fascist 
propaganda  with  a  view  of  providing 
proper  remedies  and  enacting  legislation 
which  would  put  an  end  to  such  perni- 
cious activities  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
mies of  this  Nation. 


Judge  Guyer  was  made  a  member  of 
this  committee  and  thereby  afforded  me 
the  unusual  pleasure  and  distinction  of 
close  association  with  him. 

Now  Guyer  is  gone.  His  views  will  no 
longer  be  heard  in  this  Chamber.  His 
friends  and  associates  mourn  his  passing, 
and  I  feel  that  his  untimely  death  is  a 
very  great  personal  loss. 

Judge  Guyer  was  one  of  the  finest  ora- 
tors on  the  floor  of  this  House.  Not  only 
by  expressing  his  views  in  a  very  force- 
ful and  eloquent  language,  but  in  the 
depth  of  his  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  things,  his  expressions  of  opinion 
shown  with  unusual  clarity  and  convic- 
tion. We  who  were  privileged  to  listen 
to  him  as  he  addressed  this  House  on 
the  many  subjects  which  engaged  our  at- 
tention through  the  years,  cannot  forget 
the  fine  speeches  he  made  on  matters  in- 
volving our  national  welfare  and  the  lot 
of  the  common  man.  His  manner  was 
convincing,  his  delivery  entertaining, 
and  his  arguments  unanswerable. 

Judge  Guyer  was  one  of  those  mem- 
bers whom  we  are  wont  to  designate  as 
nature's  gentlemen.  One  of  those  who 
will  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  our 
colleagues  with  whom  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated for  many  years.  His  life  was  a 
life  of  untiring  devotion  and  he  had  a 
varied  public  career.  He  was  a  lawyer 
and  gained  honors  in  this  profession,  be- 
ing elected  as  judge  of  the  city  court  of 
Kansas  City  early  in  his  career.  He  was 
an  educator  of  note  and  served  as  a  high- 
school  principal  and  superintendent  of 
schools  in  his  native  State  of  Kansas. 
He  was  the  mayor  of  Kansas  City  and 
he  was  an  active  fraternalist,  being  a 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Rite. 

He  was  a  grand  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  and  while  progressive  in  his 
thought  and  progressive  in  action,  he  be- 
lieved in  the  conservative  principles  of 
our  Constitution  and  was  opposed  to  any 
centralization  of  powers  in  Washington. 
He  was  thoroughly  religious,  devoted  to 
the  service  «of  God  and  man,  believing 
in  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  I  am  sure 
that  by  his  death  he  has  reaped  the  re- 
ward of  upright  and  honorable  life  and 
the  commendation  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe,  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  Bible,  said,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  now  into  thy 
reward." 


Lincoln  and  the  Kirkham  Grammar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  an  article  entitled  "Lincoln  and 
the  Kirkham  Grammar,"  written  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Wheeler,  of  Springfield,  111.,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  February  issue  of 
Hobbies,  the  magazine  for  collectors. 


The  article  follows: 

LINCOLN   AND   THE    KIRKHAM   GRAMMAR 

(By  Bruce  E.  Wheeler) 

"English  Grammar  in  Familiar  Lectures 
Accompanied  by  a  Compendium:  Embracing 
a  New  Systematick  Order  of  Parsing — a  New 
System  of  Punctuation,  Exercises  in  False 
Syntax  and  a  Key  to  the  Exercises:  Designed 
for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Learners — 
By  Samuel  Kirkham — Sixth  Edition — En- 
larged and  Much  Improved — 1828 — Cincin- 
nati—Published by  N.  &  G.  Guilford." 

So  reads  the  title  page  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  textbooks,  the  grammar  studied 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  New  Salem  in  1831. 
Kirkham's  Grammar  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  New  England  Primer,  Webster's 
Speller,  or  the  McGuffey  Readers  with  respect 
to  fame  or  popularity,  but  it  is  probably  the 
only  text  on  grammar  studied  by  the  man 
whose  literary  style  was  to  become  and  remain 
the  model  for  others  in  the  use  of  effective 
English. 

Kirkham's  Grammar  appeared  first  in  1824 
and  had  gone  through  105  editions  by  1841. 
Kirkham,  a  Scotchman,  lived  at  one  time  in 
Fredericktown,  Md.  He  was  connected  with 
some  of  the  schools  or  academies  of  that  time, 
but  evidently  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  in  lecturing  and  instructing  adult  classes 
in  various  cities  on  a  subscription  basis.  It  is 
definitely  known  that  he  conducted  such 
classes  in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  City. 
As  he  says  himself,  he  was  in  extremely 
poor  health  and,  therefore,  did  not  attempt 
to  revise  or  improve  his  grammar  as  is  now 
the  custom  before  a  new  edition  is  presented 
to  the  public.  Inasmuch  as  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifth  edition  appears  to  be  identical 
with  earlier  ones,  and  still  contains  the  pref- 
ace to  the  eleventh  edition,  the  assumption  is 
that  he  did  not  offer  any  improvements  or 
changes  after  the  eleventh  edition.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  copies  were  sold  during 
these  16  years,  but  he  says  in  the  preface  to 
the  eleventh  edition  that  22,000  had  been  sold 
during  the  preceding  year  (1828-29)  and  that, 
altogether,  40,000  copies  had  been  sold  with- 
out any  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  author.  It 
is  likely  that  some  of  the  editions  or  printings 
were  of  an  exceedingly  small  number  of 
copies. 

Kirkham's  Grammar  had  considerable  com- 
petition from  other  textbooks  in  grammar. 
The  most  popular  and  widely  used  book  in 
this  field  was  the  English  grammar  of  Lind- 
ley  Murray.  All  of  the  writers  of  textbooks 
on  grammar,  including  Kirkham,  were  in- 
debted to  Murray  for  guidance  and  funda- 
mental principles  and  invariably  acknowl- 
edged the  debt  in  the  preface  or  introductory 
statement  in  the  various  books  as  they  ap- 
peared. Murray's  book  was  quite  complete 
and  was  of  a  difficult  and  complex  nature. 
Kirkham,  Bullion,  Brown,  Green,  and  others 
sought  to  simplify  the  study  of  grammar  by 
making  it  less  technical,  more  systematic, 
but  with  greater  appeal.  Accordingly,  they 
brought  out  books  with  that  avowed  pur- 
pose. As  Murray  was  an  Englishman,  it  is 
probable  that  the  trend  away  from  his  book 
was  quite  as  much  the  result  of  a  develop- 
ment of  nationalism  as  of  any  discernment 
of  superiority  in  textbooks  written  by  Amer- 
ican writers. 

Kirkham's  Grammar  has  been  mentioned 
so  frequently  by  the  biographers  of  Lincoln 
that  at  least  one  writer  has  suggested  that 
confusion  may  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  to  whether  Lincoln  made  Kirkham 
famous,  or  whether  Kirkham's  Grammar 
made  Lincoln  famous.  It  is  true  that  nearly 
all  of  the  well-known  writers  on  Lincoln  al- 
lude to  the  Kirkham  Grammar,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  allocate  to  this  book  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  education  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
noticeable   that  Kirkham   is   mentioned   by 
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these  same  writers  only  in  the  most  general 
terms.  The  inferences  and  conclusions  drawn 
are  probably  the  result  of  presumption,  the 
result  of  a  great  respect  for  tradition,  or 
have  been  copied  from  other  writers.  Per- 
haps Lincoln's  well-known  ability  to  use  oral 
and  written  language  may  have  prompted 
many  to  state  that  the  study  of  Kirkham  was 
the  crucial  factor  in  Lincoln's  subsequent 
language  usage.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  a 
critical  examination  of  Kirkham's  Grammar 
by  those  qualified  to  evaluate  its  worth,  it 
appears  that  many  writers  have  erred  In 
making  such  positive  statements  in  its  be- 
half without  having  valid  data  or  appro- 
priate criteria  upon  which  to  predicate  such 
assertions. 

The  Kirkham  Grammar  is  unimpressive  in 
appearance.  It  is  of  small  size,  12  mo  and, 
like  many  other  books  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  is  leather  bound.  The  typography 
is  similar  to  books  of  that  period  also.  The 
type  is  small,  olosely  spaced,  and  shows  nar- 
row margins.  Now  and  then  there  is  some 
attempt  to  relieve  eye  strain  and  monotony 
by  using  large  or  black-faced  typ  There 
are  no  illustrations  in  the  form  of  cuts  or 
pictures.  In  general,  the  book  may  be  char- 
acterized as  unattractive  and  more  likely  to 
repel  than  attract  the  student.  In  the  front 
of  the  book  are  many  pages  given  over  to 
recommendations  and  testimonials.  There 
are  the  most  flattering  extracts  from  the 
National  Crisis,  the  Hesperus,  and  the  West- 
ern Review,  all  influential  publications  of  the 
day,  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York 
sent  the  following  recommendation: 

"I  consider  the  Compendium  of  English 
Grammar,  by  Samuel  Kirkham,  a  work  de- 
serving encouragement  and  well  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  useful 
science." 

De  Witt  Clinton. 

Albany,  September  25,  1824. 

In  a  long  preface,  Kirkham  half  apologizes 
for  presuming  to  offer  a  new  book  in  an  old 
field,  but  justifies  his  determination  to  do  so 
because  of  the  great  excellence  and  superior- 
ity of  his  offering  when  compared  to  others 
then  In  use.    He  says: 

"By  this  method,  he  (the  teacher)  can 
advance  his  pupils  farther  in  the  principles 
of  this  abstruse  science  in  2  months  than  he 
could  in  1  year  when  he  taught  in  the  old 
way." 

The  remainder  of  the  preface  treats  of  the 
author's  philosophy,  his  accomplishments, 
and  his  intentions  for  the  future  (health  per- 
mitting) .  He  definitely  states  that  the  book 
Is  suitable  and  well  adapted  for  private  learn- 
ers. Kirkham  is  not  lacking  in  verbosity.  He 
states  his  case,  including  a  lengthy  reply  to 
potential  critics,  in  the  characteristic  and  ele- 
gant language  so  frequently  used  by  early 
writers,  and  well  exemplifies  the  perspicuity 
which  he  hoped  to  inculcate  in  those  who  as- 
siduously followed  his  system. 

The  Kirkham  Grammar,  which  many 
claimed  was  studied  by  Lincoln,  was  pub- 
lished in  1828  and  was  then  in  the  sixth 
edition.  It  is  said  that  Lincoln  was  encour- 
aged to  study  grammar  by  Mentor  Graham, 
schoolmaster  of  New  Salem.  As  no  gram- 
mar was  available  in  New  Salem,  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  one  from  John  Vance,  about 
6  miles  away.  The  identical  book  (sixth 
edition)  studied  by  Lincoln  is  now  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  particular  book 
has  the  following  inscription  on  the  title 
page:  "Ann  M.  Rutledge  is  now  learning 
grammar."  As  the  story  goes,  Lincoln  helped 
Ann  with  her  grammar  and  then  presented 
her  with  the  copy  which  he  had  previously 
borrowed  from  Vance.  The  inscription  in  the 
book  may  or  may  not  be  in  Ann  Rutledge's 
handwriting;  it  certainly  is  not  that  of  Lin- 
coln. R.  B.  Ruthledge,  a  brother  of  Ann,  In 
writing  to  Herndon  in  1866  states,  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln studied  Kirkham's  Grammar;  the  valu- 
able  copy  which  he  delighted  to  peruse  is 


now  in  my  possession."  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  date  of  issue  (1828)  appears  to  be 
about  the  time  we  may  accept,  that  Ann 
Rutledge's  name  appears  in  it,  and  that  R. 
B.  Rutledge  claimed  to  own  it,  we  may  assume 
that  the  book  came  down  through  the  family 
and  then  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  is 
fairly   well  authenticated. 

In  reality,  it  makes  little  difference  which 
edition  Lincoln  studied;  the  similarity  of  all 
editions  issued  by  Kirkham  has  been  referred 
to.  The  writer  has  examined  carefully  four 
different  issues,  some  before  and  others  sub- 
sequent to  the  sixth  edition,  and  has  found 
them  substantially  the  same  in  content.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  parsing  in  all  editions 
examined  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  ex- 
ercises are  identical.  The  philosophical  notes 
in  the  later  editions  are,  as  the  author  says, 
for  the  erudite  and  literary  connoisseur. 

As  suggested  by  its  title,  the  book  purports 
to  be  a  new  order  of  parsing.  In  it  the  stu- 
dent is  led  step  by  step  through  the  10 
parts  of  speech  as  conceived  by  the  author 
to  a  complete  parsing  of  the  most  complex 
sentences  and  long  passages  of  poetry.  It 
was  often  necessary  to  transpose  the  poetry 
into  prose  and  supply  the  missing  or  under- 
stood parts.  The  student  was  then  required 
to  parse  each  word  and  write  out  the  num- 
ber, case,  gender,  and  person,  as  well  as  the 
definitions  and  rules  that  applied.  This  was 
a  long  and  laborious  task  and  probably  cost 
Lincoln  many  an  hour  of  hard  work.  How- 
ever, Kirkham  contended,  "Parsing  poetry 
was  more  profitable  because  it  brought  more 
immediately  into  requisition  the  reasoning 
faculties  than  parsing  in  prose  and  will  nec- 
essarily tend  to  facilitate  progress  more  rap- 
idly." There  is  scarcely  anything  else  in 
Kirkham.  Parsing  is  meant  to  be  the  core 
of  the  book,  and  only  hints  are  given  with 
respect  to  other  grammatical  principles. 

How  much  value  Lincoln  received  from  the 
Kirkham  Grammar  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Having  been  supplanted  many  years  ago  by 
more  modern  and  totally  different  books,  it  is 
likely  that  the  only  reason  that  it  has  not 
been  forgotten  is  because  of  the  association 
of  Lincoln's  name  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  book  which  went  through  105  edi- 
tions or  printings  must  have  been  in  demand 
and  probably  had  the  approval  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers.  It  must  be  said  that 
Kirkham  introduced  some  improvements  in 
his  book. 

The  book  was  organized  in  suf  h  a  way  that 
the  teacher  was  not  required  to  interrogate 
the  pupil  at  all  times,  yet  the  pupil  was  re- 
quired to  work  out  the  exercises  and  apply 
the  rules  and  definitions  as  he  did  so.  This 
method,  new  at  that  time,  is  the  beginning 
of  and  approaches  what  we  now  designate 
as  the  laboratory  method  of  study.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  classify  it  as  more  nearly 
like  the  supervised  study  plan  which  was  in 
vogue  for  many  years.  Doubtless,  many  stu- 
dents of  the  education  of  Lincoln  will  con- 
tend that  he  learned  much  from  Kirkham. 
Such  opinions  will  probably  be  based  upon 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  studied  no  other  gram- 
mar, and,  therefore,  had  no  opportunity  to 
learn  It  elsewhere.  Perhaps  they  will  inquire 
where  he  acquired  his  style.  We  might  just 
as  well  inquire  where  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
and  Burns  acquired  their  respective  styles. 
None  of  these  great  writers  ever  saw  a  gram- 
mar, but  the  masterpieces  of  literature  of 
such  writers  is  no  less  appreciated  because 
we  cannot  account  for  the  development  of 
the  various  styles  used. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discredit  the  value  of 
formal  grammar,  nor  to  contend  that  Lincoln 
did  not  profit  by  3  weeks'  Intensive  study  of 
Kirkham's  Grammar.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  writer  does  not  believe  Kirkham  was  the 
sole  agency  whereby  Lincoln  became  adept  in 
using  the  vernacular  employed  in  his  politi- 
cal speeches  and  state  papers,  Most  educators 
will  agree  that  there  is  a  place  and  a  need  for 


some  functional  grammar  if  it  is  accom- 
panied by  suitable  exercises  in  language  usage. 
Formal  grammar  is  a  science  and  is  to  be 
understood,  memorized,  and  remembered. 
Language  usage  is  an  art  and  is  to  be  prac- 
ticed:>  Lincoln  may  have  mastered  Kirk- 
ham's Grammar  in  3  weeks,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed.  If  so,  he  studied  it  as  a  science  and 
probably  learned  the  rules,  definitions,  and 
the  technique  of  parsing.  Kirkham  does  not 
provide  exercises  in  language  usage,  but  only 
those  relating  to  parsing;  that  is,  the  science 
of  grammar.  A  series  of  patterns  for  language 
usage  requires  time  for  development.  Lin- 
coln had  acquired  the  beginnings  of  a  style 
long  before  this  time,  as  he  read  from  Addi- 
son, Hume,  Blair,  Weems,  Paine,  Volney,  and 
others.  Moreover,  Lincoln  was  23  years  of 
age  when  he  studied  Kirkham  at  New  Salem. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  most  elemen- 
tary concepts  of  psychology  will  realize  that 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  Lincoln's  lan- 
guage usage  undergoing  great  modification 
by  a  rapid  resume  of  a  textbook. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  parsing  is  an  analytical  process. 
The  procedure  is,  in  reality,  a  taking  apart 
or  dissection  of  a  literary  unit.  One  who 
wishes  to  speak  or  write  is  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion which  is  quite  the  reverse.  Creating  a 
literary  unit,  however  small,  is  a  synthetic 
process.  What  one  says  or  writes  is  not 
ordinarily  evaluated  in  terms  of  words,  but 
In  the  excellence  of  the  sentences,  paragraphs, 
and  the  product  en  toto.  It  appears  that  the 
most  noted  and  most  acceptable  writers  are 
those  who  have  developed  facility  in  the 
choice  of  their  functional  words,  the  form 
of  the  words  employed,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  are  arranged.  The  Gettysburg 
Address  when  reduced  to  mere  words  is  noth- 
ing. Another  writer  might  have  used  almost 
identically  the  same  words  but  in  somewhat 
different  arrangement  and  his  product  would 
have  appeared  grammatical,  stiff,  or  stereo- 
typed. When  used  by  Lincoln,  with  his  ar- 
rangement, a  masterpiece  is  the  result.  This 
type  of  performance,  which  is  far  above  the 
standard  set  by  the  rank  and  file  of  literary 
men,  is  possible  because  of  discrimination, 
selectivity,  and  a  refined  sense  of  feeling  for 
language.  The  rhythm  displayed  by  Lincoln 
in  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  other  literary 
contributions  come  only  after  development 
of  a  more  subtle  conception  of  relationships 
and  a  deep  and  widespread  appreciation  of 
language  as  an  art.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
many  students  came  in  contact  with  Kirk- 
ham's Grammar,  but  only  a  Lincoln  could 
so  intelligently  observe  the  style  of  others 
and  adopt  it  for  his  own  use. 

As  one  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  an  integrating  individual,  Lincoln  con- 
sistently preserved,  modified,  extended, "and 
improved  his  integration.  In  this  way,  he 
was  enabled  continuously  to  observe,  appro* 
priate,  and  adopt  the  work  of  others  with 
purpose.  Not  only  was  he  an  extraordinary 
person  in  the  matter  of  refinement  of  the 
contributions  of  others  but,  more  important, 
Lincoln  was  a  master  in  his  ability  to  make 
use  of  his  experience  for  improved  per- 
formance in  subsequent  efforts.  All  of  these 
desirable  qualities  which  enter  into  and 
constitute  the  ultimate  in  style  are  to  be 
found  and  evolved  in  situations  and  in  con- 
ditions quite  remote  from  a  formal  text- 
book. The  only  safe-and-sane  conclusion 
that  may  be  drawn  is  that  such  a  refined  and 
effective  mode  of  expression  of  thought  was 
largely  independent  of  or  supplementary  to 
the  study  »f  Kirkham's  Grammar.  It  is  the 
thought  of  the  writer  that  Lincoln  may  have 
gained  quite  as  much  from  the  admonition 
given  at  the  close  of  the  first  lecture  in 
Kirkham  as  from  the  skill  he  may  have  de- 
veloped In  parsing.    Kirkham  says: 

"You  are  aware,  my  young  friend,  that  you 
live  in  an  age  of  light  and  knowledge;  an 
age  in  which  the  arts  and  science  are  march- 
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ing  on  with  gigantic  strides.  You  live,  too, 
in  a  land  of  liberty;  a  land  on  which  the 
smiles  of  Heaven  beam  with  uncommon  re- 
fulgence. The  trump  of  the  warrior  and  the 
clangor  of  arms  no  longer  echo  on  our  moun- 
tains, or  in  our  valleys;  the  garments  dyed  in 
blood  have  passed  away;  the  mighty  struggle 
for  independence  is  over;  and  you  live  to 
enjoy  the  rich  boon  of  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity which  was  purchased  with  the  blood  of 
our  fathers.  These  considerations  forbid 
that  you  should  ever  be  so  unmindful  of  your 
duty  to  your  country,  to  your  Creator,  to 
yourself,  and  to  succeeding  generations,  as  to 
be  content  to  grovel  in  ignorance.  Remem- 
ber that  knowledge  is  power;  that  an  en- 
lightened and  a  virtuous  people  can  never 
be  enslaved;  and  that,  on  the  intelligence  of 
our  youth,  rest  the  future  liberty,  the  pros- 
perity, the  happiness,  the  grandeur,  and  the 
glory  of  our  beloved  country.  Go  on  then, 
with  a  laudable  ambition,  and  an  unyielding 
perseverance,  in  the  path  which  leads  to  honor 
and  renown.  Press  forward.  Go  and  gather 
laurels  on  the  hill  of  science;  linger  among 
her  unfading  beauties;  'drink  deep'  of  her 
crystal  fountain;  and  then  join  in  'the  march 
of  fame.'  Become  learned  and  virtuous  and 
you  will  be  great.  Love  God  and  serve  him, 
and  you  will  be  happy." 

Perhaps  there  are  many  concomitant  learn- 
ings that  Lincoln  acquired  while  studying 
Kirkham  that  we  have  not  recognized.  We 
may  be  inclined  to  minimize  the  value  Lin- 
coln received  from  a  study  of  the  formal 
portion  of  Kirkham's  Grammar,  but  scarcely 
a  person  is  to  be  found  who  would  not  admit 
that  Lincoln  went  on  to  achieve  a  major 
portion  of  the  objectives  as  outlined  in  the 
foregoing  admonition. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  11,  1943 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "Feed  Situation," 
by  J.  A.  McConnell,  chairman,  Feed  In- 
dustry Council,  and  general  manager, 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  North- 
eastern Farm  Bureau  Conference,  New 
York  City,  June  9,  1943: 

The  livestock  industry  of  this  county  and 
the  nonagricultural  population — this  means 
people  in  cities  and  towns  who  must  eat  to 
live,  that  depends  on  it  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  high-quality  diet — are  in  a  critical 
situation. 

Following  5  above-average  crop  years  plus 
a  sixth  miracle  crop  year  in  1942,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  having  insufficient 
grains  to  feed  the  hogs,  the  hens,  the  beef, 
and  the  dairy  cattle  of  this  country.  We  are 
not  just  looking  ahead  to  such  a  situation, 
we  are  in  it  right  this  moment.  The  lack  of 
balance  between  livestock  and  feed  has  been 
getting  increasingly  worse  for  the  last  10 
months. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  we 
lack  from  15  to  25  percent  enough  feed  to 
continue  the  present  rate  of  feeding  of  our 
existing  livestock  and  poultry  numbers.  In 
spite  of  this,  expansion  in  hog  and  poultry 
numbers  is  still  taking  place  at  a  rapid  rate. 

It  is  literally  impossible  to  go  to  the  reg- 
ular market  places  of  the  country  today  and 
secure  any  sizable  quantity  of  feed  such  as 


normally  exist  in  abundance  in  these  market 
places.  The  legitimate  demand  (not  hoard- 
ing) has  far  outstripped  the  supply. 

We  have  seen  times  before  when,  due  to 
drought,  a  shortage  of  feeds  has  existed,  but 
never  have  we  seen  the  strange  phenomenon 
in  this  country  of  deep-seated  feed  shortages, 
such  as  now  exist,  following  years  of  heavy 
production  of  crops. 

Rationing  of  feed,  both  by  Government  and 
by  the  entire  feed  trade,  has  been  going  on 
at  an  increasing  rate  for  many  months.  The 
Government  has  by  one  means  and  another 
taken  possession  of  large  stocks  of  feed  grains 
and  soybean  meal  and  doled  it  out  here  and 
there  to  prevent  serious  regional  killing  of 
livestock  and  poultry  and  the  shutting  down 
of  industries  depending  on  corn. 

Since  January  of  this  year  most  feed  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  feed  ingredients 
have  been  compelled,  because  of  inability  to 
get  grain,  to  ration  country  dealers  on  the 
basis  of  the  tonnage  they  took  out  in  corre- 
sponding months  of  1941  or  1942. 

CORN 

Corn,  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
comprises  approximately  62  percent  of  the 
entire  grain  ration  of  the  country,  has  ceased 
to  move  into  the  marketplaces.  While  there 
is  perhaps  something  over  a  billion  bushels, 
roughly  a  third  of  the  amount  of  last  year's 
crop  still  in  the  country,  try  and  get  it.  The 
ceiling  on  corn  stopped  the  movement  from 
farms.  While  the  Government  estimates 
that  we  will  have  a  carry-over  October  1  of 
perhaps  a  half  billion  bushels  of  corn,  most 
competent  private  observers,  within  and 
without  the  trade,  believe  this  figure  to  be 
300,000,000  bushels. 

Vital  food  industries  using  corn  for  manu- 
facture into  human  foods,  livestock  foods, 
and  materials  essential  for  war  industries 
are  on  the  verge  of  closing  down  because  of 
inability  to  get  corn.  Although  these  indus- 
tries are  in  the  Corn  Belt,  where  the  present 
billion-bushel  stock  of  corn  is  located  all 
around  them,  they  are  not  permitted  to  bid 
for  it  against  the  Corn-Belt  livestock  and 
poultry  farmers  because  of  corn  ceilings. 

WHEAT 

Some  people  point  to  the  large  surpluses  of 
wheat,  here  and  in  Canada,  as  a  way  out,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  surpluses 
are  large  only  in  terms  of  flour  needs.  In 
terms  of  feed  required  by  our  livestock  popu- 
lation, they  are  pitifully  small  and  in  view  of 
the  demand  for  human  food  in  the  world,  it  Is 
a  grave  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  used,  even  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, to  sustain  our  unwieldy  livestock  popu- 
lation for  a  few  more  months.  (If  I  were  Mr. 
Lehman,  I  should  be  quite  concerned  as  to 
the  disposal  of  wheat  for  livestock  which  is 
now  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.) 

PROTEIN   INGREDIENTS 

Although  we  are  producing  high-protein 
feeds  such  as  soybean  and  cottonseed  prod- 
ucts at  the  rate  of  about  ten  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons  per  year,  under  present  conditions, 
we  could  easily  use  twice  that  amount,  and 
we  could  do  this  even  with  an  ample  supply, 
of  feed  grain. 

Prom  this  stock  of  high-protein  ingredients 
ordinarily  used  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed, 
the  civilian  population  and  lend-lease  are 
drawing  increasingly  large  amounts  for  direct 
human  consumption. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  impression  has  gotten  around  that  our 
livestock  feed  supplies  in  this  country  can 
be  brought  into  balance  by  importation  of 
Canadian  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  wheat  from 
Australia;  meat  scraps,  corn,  and  oil-bearing 
seeds  from  South  America. 

If  the  ships  and  boxcars  were  available  to 
bring  all  the  surplus  feed  commodities,  which 
these  countries  would  and  could  spare,  into 
this  country  as  needed,  even  then  we  could 
not  feed  our  present  livestock.    However,  the 


facts  are  that  we  cannot  bring,  according  to 
the  best  estimates,  over  100,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  from  Canada  and  very  limited 
-amounts  from  other  countries.  The  boats 
and  the  boxcars  just  aren't  available.  A 
hundred  million  bushels  of  grain  from  Can- 
ada will  feed  between  1  and  2  percent  of 
our  present  livestock  numbers. 

There  exist  stocks  of  molasses  today  in  the 
West  Indies,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  others — 
equivalent  to  65,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  We 
haven't  the  tankers—or  the  policy-makers 
are  unwilling  to  assign  them  to  this  job — to 
bring  that  molasses  in.  In  the  face  of  such 
transportation  difficulties,  it  is  foolish  for 
this  Nation  to  kid  itself  any  longer  with  the 
possibility  that  we  can  import  enough  feed 
to  keep  on  with  our  present  fantastic  live- 
stock program.  Even  if  the  feedstuff's  were 
available  in  other  countries,  which  they  are 
not  in  anything  like  sufficient  amounts, 
shipping  to  get  them  here  is  not  available. 

ROUGHAGE 

One  shortage  leads  to  another.  As  the 
heavy  grain-consuming  animals,  hogs  and 
poultry,  bite  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  feed 
pile,  there  is  less  than  the  normal  amount 
for  the  animals  whose  diet  consists  of  a  high 
amount  of  roughage,  such  as  dairy  and  beef 
cattle. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this :  Cattle  will 
be  compelled  to  eat  more  hay  and  less  grain. 
An  acute  national  shortage  of  hay  will  likely 
develop  by  the  spring  of  1944. 

LIQUIDATION  OF  LIVESTOCK 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  to  every  thinking 
man  that  fairly  heavy  killing — particularly 
of  heavy  grain-consuming  animals,  such  as 
poultry  and  hogs — will  take  place.  If  we  take 
the  drought  years  of  1934  and  1936 — which 
were  years  when  we  had  sufficient  feed  to 
carry  out  livestock — as  a  pattern,  liquidation 
would  take  place  in  the  following  order:  Hogs, 
poultry,  beef,  cattle,  dairy  calves  and  heifers, 
and  last,  dairy  cows.  In  those  years,  the 
heaviest  liquidation  was  in  the  western  Corn 
Belt  States  and  least  in  the  dairy  areas. 

Planned  economy  in  those  days  had  not 
reached  its  present  state  of  complexity  so 
that  liquidation  took  place  naturally.  Ad- 
ministration action  may,  and  probably  will, 
change  this  natural  order.  It  will  be  difficult, 
however,  for  the  administration  to  devise  a 
policy  that  will  do  three  things  at  the  same 
time,  namely:  (1)  be  really  in  the  Nation's 
interest,  (2)  meet  the  test  of  equality  of 
sacrifice,  and  (3)  be  politically  expedient. 

In  summing  up  the  general  situation,  it 
is  now  apparent  that  our  livestock  and  poul- 
try production  is  gaited  at  a  rate  that  will 
use  up  all  of  the  carry-overs  of  grain  from 
former  crops,  all  of  the  grain  that  can  be 
raised  this  coming  year,  even  figuring  a  nor- 
mal crop,  which  is  doubtful,  plus  all  of  the 
grains  which  we  can  import  from  other 
countries,  and  still  be  far  short  of  meeting 
the  feed  requirements  of  our  livestock.  If 
all  of  the  feed  grain  available  were  allotted  to 
livestock,  first,  on  the  basis  of  their  needs, 
it  would  leave  nothing  for  industrial  use, 
such  as  grain  for  industrial  alcohol,  starch, 
sirup,  cereals,  and  other  vital  necessities. 

HOW  DO  WE  EXPLAIN  SUCH  MALADJUSTMENTS  IN 
OUR  NATIONAL  FOOD  PROGRAM? 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  people 
interested  in  continuing  to  eat  should  inquire 
as  to  how,  under  planned  economy,  the  food 
situation  could  have  been  gotten  into  such  a 
mess.  They  should  make  further  inquiries 
as  to  what  effect  the  continuation  of  such  a 
policy  will  have  on  our  war  program.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  food  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  determines 
not  only  the  food  supply  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country  but  also  that  of  many  other 
nations.  The  present  food  policy  is  a  proven 
failure.  A  continuation  of  it  spells  national 
and  world  disaster. 
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crowd,  saying:  "Take  it  out  of  me.  but- 
you  shan't  touch  this  Indian!"  He  did, 
this  In  spite  of  the  prevalent  belief  that' 
"the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian." 
-  Lincoln  was  a  knight  errant  in  the 
cause  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation. 
Once,  while  riding  along  on  the  eighth 
circuit  of  Illinois,  he  and  his  law  com- 
panions laughed  at  the  plight  of  a  poor 
pig  helplessly  stuck  in  the  mud  and 
squealing  lustily.  But  the  distress  of  the 
animal  soon  overcame  Lincoln's  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  Jeers  of  his  comrades,  he  went  back 
to  the  porker's  rescue,  excusing  himself 
by  saying:  "If  that  farmer  lost  his  pig 
the  poor  little  children  might  have  to  go 
barefoot  all  winter!"  --»«^ 

<*On  another  occasion  his  friends  were, 
annoyed  and  not  a  little  amused  to  see< 
him  hitch  his  horse  and  catch  two  young' 
[birds  fluttering  on  the  ground  in  the  edge 
lof  a  grove  and  go  hunting  from  tree  to 
tree  until  he  found  the  nest  from  which 
the  two  fledglings  had  fallen.  An  hour 
or  so  later,  when  he  caught  up  with  the 
friends,  they  laughed  at  his  childish  waste 
of  time. 

* 

'Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "you  may  laugh, 
[but  I  couldn't  have  slept  well  tonight 
if  I  had  not  saved  those  birds.  Their 
Jcries  would  have  rung  in  my  ears." 

Lincoln  could  not  see  suffering  any- 
where without  trying  to  relieve  it.  A 
Springfield  woman  used -to  tell  of  stand- 
ing at  her  mother's  gate  sobbing,  be- 
cause the  hackman  had  failed  to  appear 
and  take  her  and  her  trunk  to  the  station 
for-  her  first  outing  on  a  train.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln came  along  just  then  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Cheer  up,"  said  he,  "and  come  along. 
We'll  have  to  hurry!"  He  shouldered 
,|the  trunk  and  strode  away,  while  the 
3j  little  girl  trotted  after  him,  drying  her 
s!  eyes  as  she  ran.  He  put  the  trunk  and 
'I  the  girl  on  the  train,  told  her  to  "have 
a.  good  time"  and  kissed  her  goodbye. 

"It  was  just  like  him!"  exclaimed  that 
little  girl  grown  to  womanhood. 

Lincoln's  relatives  were  all  illiterate 
,  ne'er-do-wells,  but  instead  of  avoiding 
them  on  this  account  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  they  needed  his  sympathy  and  help 
the  more.  During  the  great  debates  with 
Douglas,  Lincoln  arrived  at  Charleston, 
III.,  worn  out  with  speaking  and  travel. 
It  was  stormy,  and  he  needed  the  nest  to 
fortify  himself  for  the  renewal  of  the 
struggle  on  the  morrow.  He  prepared  to 
go  out  from  the  comforts  of  the  hotel 
t"i  call  on  a  relative  of  his  stepmother. 
His  friends  remonstrated,  but  he  seemed 
surprised  at  such  a  suggestion,  exclaim- 
ing: 

* 
*   * 

"Why,  aunt's  heart  would  be  broken  if 
I  should  leave  town  without  going  to  see 
her!" 

And  he  set  out  and  walked  several  miles 
across  the  muddy  prairie  in  the  rain. 

After  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency an  old  woman,  whom  he  called 
"Aunt  Sally,"  came  from  New  Salem  to 
ysay  good-bye  to  "Abe"  before  he  "went 
to  Washington  to  be  President."  The 
President-elect  was  standing  in  the  room 
placed  at  his  disposal  in  the  old  state 
capitol  talking  with  two  men  of  national 
renown  when  the-  old  woman  entered, 
shy  and  embarrassed.  He  saw  her  at 
once  and  walked  across  the  room  to  meet 
his  old  friend.  Taking  both  her  hands 
in  his,  he  led  her  to  the  seat  of  honor 
and  presented  his  distinguished  visitors 
to  her,  putting  her  quite  at  ease  by 
saying: 

"Gentlemen,  this  is  a  good  old  friend 
of  mine.  She  can  make  the  best  flap- 
jacks you  ever  tasted,  for  she  had  baked 
them  for  me  many  a  time." 

It  was  at  New  Salem,  111.,  where  he 
settled  after  striking  out  in  life  for  him- 
self, that  Lincoln  earned  the  name  of 
"Honest  Abe."  Through  the  kindness  of 
his  heart  he  seemed  to  endear  himself 
to  everybody  in  the  village.     People  talk 


sometimes  of  Lincoln's  religion.  He  knew 
his  Bible  and  believed  in  prayer  and 
praise.  But  his  belief  was  not  formal  - 
it  was  vhe  heart  religion,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  "Ancient  Mariner": 
"He  prayeth  well  -who  lovetta  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast." 


:/ 


It  was  a  true  index  to  his  character 
that  when  no  one  hired  him  to  work  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  idle.  While 
staying  .with  one  of  the  neighbors,  among 
whom  he  was  always  welcome,  he  would 
rock  the  cradle,  play  with  the  children 
joke  with  the  young  folks  and  tell  his 
best  stories  to  the  aged.  It  was  said  of 
him,  in  practical  paraphrase  of  the  defi- 
nition of  "pure  religion  and  undented " 
that  he  used  to  "visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and— chop  their 
wood!" 

One  of  Lincoln's  law  partners  once  said 
of  him: 

,  "Lincoln    is    a    man    of    heart,    aye,    as 
?entle   as  a   woman's  and  as   tender— but 
foe  has  a  will  as  strong  as  iron." 
Abraham    Lincoln   went    to   Washington 

martyr  at  heart.     He  lived  each  day 


, 


as  if  it  were  his  last  on  earth.  He  had 
much  before  him  which  he  hoped  to  be 
permitted  to  do.  He  found  chaos  every- 
where—a  panic  of  statecraft  in  the  north, 
land  an  epidemic  of  anarchy  in  the  south' 
The  leading  minds  of  the  country  seem- 
to  have  gone  daft.  They  advocated  tL. 
most  hair-brained,  foolhardy  schemes. 
Seward,  his  greatest  rival,  now  Secre- 
tary of  State,  actually  proposed  that 
Lincoln  keep  his  hands  off  the  helm  and 
let  him,  Seward,  steer  the  ship  of  state. 
Chase,  McClellan  and  later,  Stanton,  each 
felt  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  divined  ' 
called  to  sawe'the'  fcF&Jon.  T  hev  did  not 
believe  in  their  chief.  The  party  which 
elected  Lincoln  looked  on  with  misgiv- 
ings. It  felt  that  the  people  had  been 
carried  away  by  increasing  enthusiasm, 
and  that  "the  Rail-splitter"  had  been 
washed  up  into  the  White  House  by  a 
tidal  wave  of  popular  frenzy,  like  a. 
stranded  sea  monster  left  high  and  dly 
and    out   of    Its    natural    element. 


While    Lincoln's     subordinates    insulted 
him  by  patronizing  him, 

"He  knew  to  bide  his  time." 
He   replied   to    Seward    with    the    same 
masterful     tenderness    that    he    had    ad- 
dressed his  stepbrother  ten  years  earlier,  1 
when  John  Johnston  proposed  his  scheme 
that  he   sell   his   mother's   land,   including 
the     quarter     section    that     Lincoln    had 
given  her  with  his  first  $500  fee— a  scheme 
about    as   foolish    and   visionary   as    Sew- 
ard's   plan    for    getting    up    a    war    with 
England!      Lincoln    and    practiced    ruling 
ihis  own  spirit  and   forgiving  in    advance; 
.he  had  learned  lessons  in  self-repression, 
;self-denlal  and  self-sacrifice  while  smart- 
,  *Ing  under  the  sense  of  injustice  done  him 
V  by   bis   father,    who   called   him   lazy   and 
I  a  fool    as  he  lay  beside  his  wooden  shovel 
'trying  to  study  in  the  flickering  twilight- 
preparing    himself,  .  heart    and    soul,    for 
these  very  crises  in  his  own  and  his  coun- 
try's life, 

There  was  something  superhuman  In 
Lincoln's  charity.  No  mortal  man  ever 
possessed  more  absolutely  the  love  that 
"suffereth  long  and  is  kind— beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things."  Those  about 
him  comprehended  his  character  the  more 
slowly  because  of  hit  stories.  These  were 
so  unexpected  and  strange  that  people 
tailed  to  grasp  their  deep  import.  When 
self-appointed  delegations  came  to  pro- 
test against  this  or  to  urge  that  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  always  rescued  the 
>ituation  with  a  story.  Ah.  those  stories! 
The    sympathy    in    them    was    exquisite. 


Instead  of  containing  a  hidden  sting  the: 
were  full  of  balm  for  the  smarts  am 
wounds  of  his  hearers.  Men  sometimes 
scoffed  because  Lincoln  laughed  while 
telling  them.  But  he  did  not  laugh  so 
much  at  his  own  stories  as  with  his 
hearerc  from  the  pure  pleasure  of  giving 
pleasure.  If  ever  a  fece  was  illumined 
by  the  glowing  heart  behind  it  it  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's.  This  was  why  wom- 
en  left   his  presence   exclaiming: 


'Ji'ey  «ay  ,  'Jar.  Lincoln's  an  ugly 
man.'  It  is  a  wicked  lie— I  think  he 
has  the  liveliest  face  I  ever  saw!" 
"Homely!"  may  express  it,  but  Lincoln 
was  never  "ugly."  His  face  often  shone 
"like  the  face  <;f  an  angel,"  for  his  sym- 
pathy made  htm  an  angel  of  light  to 
many  a  breaking  heart. 

It  was  Lincoln's  heart  that  prompted 
the  emancipation  proclamation  long  be- 
fore It  was  promulgated— bvit  it  was  his 
head  the-:  he.d  it  safe  until  the  fullness 
of   the   tiiTiti'  was   come.      Then   he   did   it 

■  with     fear  ,'nnd    trembling    at    first,    but 
afterward   h*s  heart  rejoiced. 

The  Gettysburg  address  is  warm  with 
the  great  )<we  of  Lincoln's  life.  Here  is 
a   new    story   Illustrative   of   his   homely, 

i spontaneous;  sympathy.    It  is  of  a  modest 

;'iOld    Quakeress     who    fainted    in    front   of 

he    speaker's    stand    jvst    before    Lincoln 

-ose   to    deliver    that    immortal    address. 

^j.e    saw '  that    the    crowd    was    pressing 

tighter    around   her,    so    he   came    to    her 

rescue. 

"Here,"  lis  commanded,  "hand  that 
lady  up  to  me."  Then  he  tenderly  placed 
the   unconscious    woman    in    the    rocking- 

1  ohair  that  !'id  been  reserved  for  himself. 
When  she  h  -gan  to  revive,  she  found  her- 
self being  fanned  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  a  platform,  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  people!  This  was 
too  much  fo,  a  shrinking  old  lady  In  plain 
garb.  "I— t*se\— better  now,"  she  protest- 
ed feebly,  "I  want— to  go— back  there." 
"Oh,  no  Indeed."  laughed  Mr.  Lincoln 
kindly.  "Yru  are  all  right  here.  It  was 
all  we  couldwio  to  pull  you  up  out  of  that 
crowd  and  w<-  could  never  stick  you  down 
into  to.  it  ag^In!" 


It  seems  strange  now  that  Stanton,  of 
all  men,  was  among  the  very  first  to  ap- 
preciate-, the  '"simple  grandeur  of  the  Get- 
tysburg address;  Stanton,  rude,  sneering, 
caustic,  contemptuous,  obstinate;  Stanton, 
who  took  pjejawure  in.  insulting  Lincoln 
when    they     had    first   met,     eight    years 

[earlier,  in  thn  gerat  McCormick  reaper 
case;  Stanton,  who  had  alwaj's  called 
Lincoln  a  gorilla,  an  imbecile  and  a  fool, 
with  many  j-rofane  expletives.  Mind 
could  never  have  conquered  the  obdurate 
soul  of  Secretary  Stanton.  It  was  Lin- 
coln's heart  alone  that  wrought  this  great- 
est miracle  of  his  life.  In  spite  of  Stan- 
ton's atrocious  treatment  of  him.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  recognized  the  sterling  worth 
and  patriotism  of  his  snarling  enemy,  and 
said  that  he  was  glad  to  'bear  Stanton's 
wrath  for  the  good  he  could  do  the  na- 
tion. People  at  home  and  abroad  freely 
criticised  the  President  for  allowing  his 
Secretary  of  War  to  oppose  and  stultify 
him  in  so  many  trivial  ways.  But,  little 
by  little,  as  a  trainer  breaks  in  a  frac- 
tious horse,  Lincoln  tightened  the  curb, 
until,  one  day,  in  utter  kindness,  yet  with 
(adamantine  firmness,  the  President  came 
to  say,  "Mr.  Secretary,  it  will  have  to  be 
Jdone."  And  it  was  done. 
'  After  that  last  cabinet  meeting  on  the 
fatal  14th  of  April,  1865,  Stanton  remarked 
in  devoted  pride,  to  the  Attorney-  General, 
:"Didn't  our  chief  look  grand  today!" 

That  very  night  the  conquering  chief 
became  in  fact  what  he  had  long  been 
at  heart— a  martyr.  The  next  morning, 
|at  twenty-two  minutes  after  7,  when  Lin- 
coln's heart  ceased  to  beat,  it  was  Stan- 
ton—loyal,  devoted,  loving,  heartbroken 
Stanton— who  closed  the  dying  eyes  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  then  turned  away, 
his  whole  frame  trembling  with  suppress- 
ed emotion,   whispering  tenderly: 

"He  is  the  man  for  the  ages." 


one  of  Ger.  Grant's  aids.  Thus  tha 
President's  wealth  of  love  was  lavished 
on  Tad,  "the  pet-  of  the  nation."  The  boy 
was  passionately  affectionate  and  his 
father's  inseparable  companion.  A  word, 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  would  make  him  laugh 
gleefully  or  melt  him  into  tears.  In  the 
grave  cabinet  meetings,  he  played  about, 
sometimes  falling  asleep  on  the  floor  or  in 
his  father's  lap.  He  accompanied  the 
President  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and'  clung 
to  his  father's  hand  when  Lincoln  entered 
Richmond.  While  the  President  was 
making  his  last  speech,  from  the  northern 
portico  of  the  White  House,  little  Tad 
stood  by,  catching  the  leaves  of  his 
father's  manuscript  as  they  floated  down 
to  him.  When  they  came  too  slowly  to 
suit  the  boy  he  demanded  in  a  piping 
voice:  "Papa-day.  give  me  anothe" 
paper."  Tad's  pet  name  fdr  his  father  was 
"Papa:  day." 

The  little  fellow  had"  a  nervous  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech  and  strangers  couid 
not  well  understand  him.  But  his  father 
understood  his  afflicted  boy— every  word! 
No  matter  who  was  in  conference  with 
the  President,  nor  what  grave  matte-.-?, 
might  be  discussed  by  Seward,  Stanton 
or  Sumner,  if  little  Tad  made  a  remark 
his  father's  fond  face  bent  kindly  over, 
him.  Senators  and  secretaries  were  otleji 
annoyed  by  Tad's  interruptions.  All  these 
things  combined  to  intensify  Lincoln's 
tenderness  for  his  son.  This  passionate 
devotion  was  far  more  than  mere  doting 
indulgence. 

As  for  the  boy  himself,  he  did  not  care 
for  any  other  playmate.  One.  'of  Lincoln's 
life  guard  has  recorded  the  statement  that 
the  only  times  that  President  Lincoln  ever 
seemed  supremely  and  genuinely  happy 
were  while  romping  with  Tad  through  the 
stately  old  rooms  of  the  executive  man- 
sion, both  whooping  and  yelling  like  v/old. 
Indians,  playing  horse  or  carrying  the 
boy  pickaback  or  on  his  shoulders.  At 
such  times  Tad's  small  cup  of  joy  was  [ 
full  and  he  could  give  no  fuller  expression 
to  it  than  by  chuckling  and  shouting:  "O,  | 
papa -day!— Papa-day!" 

Where  Tad  had  been  the  night  of  Lin- 
coln's assassination  no  one  knew  e.x?.ctlv_' 
but  Thomas  Pendel,  the  faithful  old  door- 
keeper at  the  White  House,  relates  that 
the  little  boy  came  in  at  the  basement 
door  very  late  and  clambered  up  the  lower  l 
stairway  with   heartbroken  cries  of: 

"Tom    Pen!    Tom    Pen!    They've    killed 
papa-day!  They've  killed  papa-day!" 
* 

Poor  little  Tad  was  sad  and  lonely.  He 
sorely  missed  his  father.  He  would 
wander  from 'room  to  room  as  if  looking 
for  some  one.  Many  times  a  day  he 
murmured :  ,      „ 

"O  papa.-clav!  Where's  my  papa-day? 
I'm  tired  of  playing  alone.  I  want  to 
play  'together'  again,  a  little  while-just 
this  once— please,  papa-day!" 

His  loneliness  seemed  to  haunt  ms 
dreams.  An  ever-watchful  doorkeeper, 
or  one  of  the  life  guard,  would  lie  down 
beside  the  little  fellow  and  try  to  soothe 
and  comfort  him  through  the  troubled 
nights.  One  moment  he  seemed  in  Ms 
dreams  to  be  romping  again  with  his 
great  playfellow,  gurgling  and  chuck- 
ling and  crying  out.  "O,  papa-day-papa- 
dav'"  Then  the  sense  of  his  great  sorrow 
pervaded  his  slumbers,  and  he  would  sob, 
"O.    papa-day!    Where's   papa-day?  • 

"Your  papa's  gone,"  whispered  his  wide- 
awake   companion,     brokenly-"gone     to 

iieTheni'ittle  boy  listened  and  opened  hia 
eye"        ''Do   you  think   papa-day's  happy 

th^rs%herfmdsuregeofyn.    Taddie,  dear. 

y<?£  r^^lad^glad"'"  sighed  the  little 
boy,'  "for  papa-day  never  was  happy 
here." 

(Copyright,   1909,   L>y  Wayne  Whipple.) 
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Skill  in  Games 
And  Fights  Gave 
Him  Early  Fame 

Ungainly  Youth  Surpassed 
Men  of  Frontier  in  Feats 
and  Brought  Bullies  Low 

By  Charles  T.  White    v 

Lincoln  was  thegje^^apostle  of  hu- 

In  his  day -he  was  thef  finest  all- 
around  American  athlete. 

His  physical  strength  ran  even  with 
his  mentality  and  Integrity.  It  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  ladder  by  which 
he  climbed.  He  never  Would  have 
reached  his  great  eminence  without  the 
exigent  exercise  of  his  commanding 
physical  power. 

The  half-century  in  which  Lincoln 
lived  gave  large  heed  to  the  physical 
•uperman. 

Washington  equaled  Lincoln  in  many 
respects,'  but  Lincoln  was  more  versa- 
tile and  oftener  a  victor. 

Proud  of  Physical  Endowment 

Devoid  of  pompousness,  Lincoln  still 
revealed  in  his  physical  endowment  a 
perfectly  controlled  egoism — a  power 
which  strikingly  rounded  out  his  meas- 
ure as  a  master  of  men. 

He  did  not  try  to  conceal  this  egoism. 
It  contributed  signally  to  his  success 
In  politics.  It  was  as  much  a  part  of 
his  personality  as  his  wisdom  or  his 
humanity  or  his  humor.  He  never  of- 
fensively paraded  it,  but  its  possession 
added  to  his  poise. 

His  accumulated  reserve  of  energy 
compensated  him  for  the  remembered 
deprivations  of  his  childhood — for  the 
lean  days  when  he  was  a  woodsman, 
hired  hand  and  burden  bearer.  At  his 
meridian  he  fondly  recalled  that  as  a 
young  man  he  could  lift  half  a  ton, 
while  bulkier  men  could  not. 

Recalls  Skill  as  Lifter 

A  Custis  of  Virginia,  glorying  in  fam- 
ily tradition,  said  to  Lincoln  that 
Yvashtngton  in  his  prime  was  the 
strongest  man  living  and  in  early  lite 
ft  famous  wrestler.  Custis  said  that 
Washington  had  never  been  thrown, 
although  he  had  tried  conclusions  with 
various  famous  wrestlers.  Lincoln  in 
reply  said: 

"My  friend,  that  is  just  about  my 
record.  I  could  outlift  any  man  in 
Illinois,  but  there  was  one  man,  strong 
as  a  Russian  bear,  who  was  rather  too 
much  for  me  in  wrestling.  I  could  not 
put  this  big  fellow  on  his  ba,ck,  but  I 
took  good  care  that  he,  did  not  get  me 
on  the  ground.  Do  you  know  uhat  if 
George  (Washington)  was  loafing 
around  here  now  I  should  not  mind 
having  a  tussle  with  him.    I  think  one 


of  the  plain  men  of  Illinois  would  hold 
his  own  against  .he  aristocrat  of  old 
Virginia." 

General  James  Grant  Wilson  believed 
the  anecdote  was  authentic  and  gave 
It  permanency. 

Boyhood  Feats  Related 

Lincoln's  strength  and  agility  are  well 
authenticated.  Following  his  nomina- 
tion for  President  in  1860,  John  Locke 
Scripps,  founder  of  "The  Chicago  Press 
and  Tribune,"  came  to  New  York  to 
collaborate  with  Horace  Greeley  on  a 
campaign  life  of  Lincoln.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Scripps  and  whipped  into  thir- 
ty-two pages  of  small  type  and  then 
printed  for  distribution  at  $22  a  thou- 
sand copies.  The  pamphlet  was  widely 
read,  and  then  (discarded  for  more  pre- 
tentious biographies  after  Lincoln  was 
elected.  But  Lincoln  read  the  proof  for 
this  pamphlet  and  made  necessary  cor- 
rections. As  a  background  for  a  study 
of  the  physical  Lincoln  the  Scripps  text 
is  invaluable.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

"And  thus  Lincoln  grew  to  manhood, 
constantly  engaged  in  the  various  kinds 
of  labor  incident  to  the  country  and 
the  times — felling  the  forest,  clearing 
the  ground  of  the  undergrowth  and  of 
logs,  splitting  rails,  pulling  the  cross- 
cut and  whipsaw,  driving  the  frower 
(used  in  splitting  shingles),  plowing, 
harrowing,  planting,  hoeing,  harvesting, 
assisting  at  house  raisings,  log  roll- 
ings and  corn  huskings.  ...  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he 
greatly  excelled  in  all  these  homely 
feats  of  strength,  agility  and  endur- 
ance practiced  by  frontier  people  in  his 
sphere  of  life.  In  wrestling,  running, 
jumping,  throwing  the  maul  and  pitch- 
ing the  crowbar  he  always  stood  first 
among  those  of  his  own  age.  As  in 
height  he  loomed  above  all  his  asso- 
ciates, so  in  these  customary  pastimes 
he  as  far  surpassed  his  youthful  com- 
petitors, and  even  when  pitted  against 
those  of  maturer  years  he  was  almost 
always  victorious. 

Normal  Weight  1R5  Pounds 

William  H.  Herndon,  for  twenty  years 
his  law  partner  and  biographer,  says: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  six  feet  four  inches 
high.  He  was  thin,  wiry,  sinewy,  raw- 
boned,  thin  through  the  brear*;  to  the 
back  and  narrow  across  the  shoulders. 
Standing  he  leaned  forward,  was  what 
may  be  called  stoop-shouldered,  inclin- 
ing to  the  consumptive  by  build.  His 
^-U&I  weight  was  185  pounds.  Phys- 
ically, he  was  a  very  powerful  man." 

Happily,  the  story  of  Lincoln's  boy- 
■i.ijcC  and  beyond  is  not  in  the  saga 
class.  His  fame  as  war  President  so  im- 
pressed biographers  that  they  obtained 
from  Lincoln's  contemporaries  in  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana  and  Illinois  the  striking 
Incidents  of  his  career.  Dennis  Hanks, 
Lincoln's  older  cousin  and  playmate, 
said  that  almost  as  soon  as  little  Abe 
was  weaned  he  was  out  with  him  in 
the  woods,  fishing,  setting  traps  for  rab- 
bits and  muskrats,  hunting  bee  trees 
and  dropping  corn  for  his  father. 

Young  Abe  began  to  be  talked  about 
soon  after  he  and  his  sister  Sarah  were 
old  enough  to  associate  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  backwoods  near  G  entry ville, 


rr 

Ind.  The  country  at  that  time  was 
covered  by  forest.  After  school  hours 
the  children  of  the  countryside  were 
sent  to  mill  with  corn  to  be  ground. 
While  waiting  their  turn  they  passed 
thwir  lime  in  frolicking  and  sometimes 

i  fighting. 

"Young  Lincoln,"  says  Alexander 
Sympson,  who  tells  the  tale,  "was  the 
shyest,  most  reticent,  most  uncouth 
and  awkward  appearing,  homeliest  and 
worst  dressed  of  any  in  V - ->  entire 
crowd.  He  was  attacked  one  day  as  he 
stood  near  a  tree  by  a  larger  boy  with 
others  at  his  back.    But  the  very  acme 

j  of  astonishment  was  experienced  by 
the  eagerly  expectant  crowd.  Lincoln 
soundly  thrashed  the  first,  second  and 
third  boy  in  succession,  and  then,  plac- 
ing his  back  against  the  tree,  he  defied 
the  whole  crowd  and  taunted  them  with 
cowardice." 

Walked  Four  Miles  to  School 

Isaac  N.  Arnold,  who  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  Lincoln, 
in  his  biography  says  that  five  Lincoln 
and  Johnston  children  in  the  Indiana 
cabin  'went  to  school  together,  when 
there  was  school,  walking  four  or  five 
miles,  and  taking  with  them  for  their 
dinners  cakes  made  of  coarse  Indian 
corn  meal,  known  as  "corn  dodgers." 
In  these  years  young  Abe  wore  a  cap 
'  made  from  the  skin  of  the  coon  or 
squirrel,  buckskin  breeches,  a  hunting 
shirt  of  deerskin,  or  a  linsey-woolsey 
shirt,  and  coarse  cowhide  shoes  in  the 
winter  time. 

During  the  Indian  period  and  before 
he  was  fifteen  young  Lincoln  became 
not  only  the  longest,  but  the  strongest 
man  In  the  settlement.  Richardson,  a 
neighbor,  said  he  could  carry  a  load  to 
which  the  strength  of  three  ordinary 
men  would  scarcely  be  equal.  He  saw 
him  pick  up  and  walk  away  with  a 
chicken  house  made  of  poles  that 
weighed  at  least  600  pounds. 

In  lifting  contests  he  would  lift  as 
much  as  the  strongest  and  then  invite 
his  closest  competitor  to  mount  the 
top  of  the  load  and  then  lift  the  com- 
bined burden.  He  could  throw  a 
twenty-pound  hickory  maul  twice  as 
far  as  his  nearest  competitor. 

Abe  and  Dave  Turnham  had  one  day 
been  threshing  wheat  and  decided  to 
pass  the  evening  at  Gentryville.  They 
lingered  there  until  late  at  night  and 
on  their  return  they  found  a  man  drunk 
and  helpless  by  the  road.  He  could  not 
be  roused.  Abe's  companion  was  dis- 
posed to  let  him  alone,  but  as  the  night 
was  cold  it  struck  young  Lincoln  that  it 
would  be  inhuman  to  do  so.  Turnham 
went  on  alone  and  left  the  man  to  Abe, 
who  lifted  him  in  his  arms  and  carried 
him  to  a  near-by  cabin,  where  he  built 
a  fire  and  warmed  and  attended  him 
through  the  night.     ■ 

Undeterred  by  Injured  Foot 

Wesley  Hall,  a  Gentryville  neighbor 
of  the  Lincolns,  left  a  reminiscence  to 
his  descendants-  One  bitterly  cold 
night  in  early  winter  he  was  on  his 
way  home,  horseback,  with  a  sack  of 
cornmeaL  He  stopped  at  the  Lincoln 
cabin.  Thomas  Lincoln  answered  his 
halloo  and  ordered  young  Abe  to  take 
care  of  Hall's  horse.  Abe  had  split  one 
of   his   toes   while    chopping   that   day 


and  was  wearing  only  one  shoe,  the 
injured  member  being  tied  up.  He 
walked  out  into  six  inches  of  snow, 
keeping  his  injured  toe  above  the  snow 
line  as  much  as  possible,  and  took  the 
sack  of  meal  across  one  arm,  as  Tom 
Lincoln  took  care  of  the  horse.  Later 
Abe  went  out  to  the  smokehouse  and 
cut  a  "halfmoon"  from  a  side  of  bacon, 


which  was  cooked  for  the  traveler.  He 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  his  toe, 
although  the  night  was  extremely  cold. 
The  only  charge  of  unsportsmanlike 
conduct  against  Lincoln  was  during 
the  Gentryville  period.  Young  "Bill" 
Grigsby,  a  neighbor,  nursing  a  griev- 
ance, said  to  have  been  over  the  owner- 
ship of  a  dog,  challenged  Abe  to  fight. 
Lincoln  told  Grigsby  that  he  could 
whip  him,  and  that  he  knew  it.  Grigsby 
admitted  it,  but  insisted  on  a  battle. 
Abe  finally  said  he  would  pit  his  foster 
brother,  John  Johnston,  against  him, 
the  latter  being  about  Grigsby's  size. 

Intervened  in  Fight 

The  lads  fought,  and  Johnston  was 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  when  Lincoln 
broke  through  the  ring,  seized  Grigsby 
by  the  heels  and  literally  threw  him 


out  of  the  ring.  Picking  up  an  empty 
whisky  bottle,  he  brandished  it  aloft, 
declared  he  was  "the  big  buck  of  the 
lick"  and  that  he  could  whip  the  whole 
Grigsby  family.    That  ended  the  fight. 

It  was  while  Lincoln  was  at  Gentry- 
ville that  he  hired  out  as  forward  oar 
on  a  flatboat  bound  for  New  Orleans, 
laden  with  bacon  and  other  produce. 
Below  Baton  Rouge  the  boat  was 
moored  for  the  night.  Six  Negroes,, 
bent  on  robbery,  stole  aboard.  Lincoln 
beat  them  off  with  a  club,  receiving  a 
blow  over  the  eye  which  left  a  lifelong 
scar.  It  was  a  case  of  six  against  two, 
and  Lincoln  never  knew  whether  he 
killed  any  one  or  not. 

William  Dean  Howells  tells  of  Lin- 
coln splitting  rails  for  Mrs.  William 
Miller  in  payment  for  two  and  one-half 


yards  of  jeans  for  trousers.  Lincoln's 
bargain  was  that  he  should  have  one 
yard  of  brown  jeans,  dyed  with  walnut 
juice,  for  every  400  rails  made,  until  he 
should  have  enough  for  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers. Lincoln  split  about  1,000  rails 
for  the  Millers. 

Conquered  Local   Champion 

On  his  return  from  a  Second  trip  to 
New  Orleans  as  a  flatboatman,  Lincoln 
walked  from  the  Mississippi  across  to 
Coles  County,  where  his  father  lived. 
He  had  hardly  reached  the  new  home 
before  he  was  visited  by  one  Daniel 
Needham,  a  local  wrestling  champion, 
who  asked  for  a  bout.  After  parley, 
Abe  met  him  at  Wabash  Point,  where 
he  threw  Needham  twice  with  such 
ease  that  Needham's  pride  was  more 
hurt   than   his   body.     He   challenged 


Lincoln  to  fight,  but  Lincoln  warned 
him  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  he 
could  throw  him,  he  (Lincoln)  would 
follow  it  up  by  thrashing  him.  Need- 
ham decided  he  had  had  enough. 

Lincoln  no  sooner  became  store  clerk 
at  New  Salem  than  he  was  singled  out 
for  punishment  by  the  Clary's  Grove 
gang,  headed  by  Jack  Armstrong,  a  no- 


torlous  bully.  Armstrong  was  easily 
overmatched,  but  his  associates  closed 
in  and,  by  kicking  and  tripping  Lin- 
coln, nearly  got  him  down.  Lincoln, 
aroused,  shook  and  choked  the  helpless 
Armstrong  into  submission,  and  then 
laced  the  gang. 

Made  Friend  of  Bully 

A  fight  was  imminent,  when  Arm- 
strong interposed,  saying  that  the 
young  stranger  was  the  better  man. 
The  incident  had  an  important  bearing 
on  Lincoln's  subsequent  career.  It 
raised  him  to  local  leadership.  He 
never  thereafter  had  to  fight  gangsters, 
as  Armstrong  was  ready,  without  sum- 
mons, to  battle  in  his  behalf.  When 
Lincoln  started  his  political  career  he 
found  this  rough-and-tumble  crowd 
with  him.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  one 
fully  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself. 

It  was  at  the  same  store  in  New 
Salem  where  another  local  bully  In- 
curred Lincoln's  rebuke  on  account  of 
his  bad  language  in  the  presence  of 
women.  Lincoln  warned  him.  The  chap 
was  spoiling  for  a  fight.  Lincoln 
waited  for  the  women  to  leave,  and 
then  the  two  went  outside.  Lincoln 
made  short  work  of  him.  He  threw 
him  down  and  rubbed  smartweed  into 
his   eyes   until   he   pleaded  for  mercy. 

As  soon  as  the  bully  began  to  beg, 
Lincoln  got  a  basin  of  water  for  the 
smarting  eyes  and  helped  to  alleviate 
his  distress.  The  upshot  of  the  en- 
counter was  that  Lincoln  and  his  op- 
ponent became  good  friends  and  the  j 
bully  became  a  good  citizen. 

Biding  Preserved  Health 

The  practice  of  law,  curtailed  to  some 
extent  Lincoln's  indulgence-jn  athletic  ■ 
contests,  but  he  -found  time  to;  keep 
in  trim.'    Soon  after  his  removal  from  i 
New  Salem  to  Springfield,  he  began  to  i 
ride  the  circuit  with  the  lawyers  and 
judges  as  they  periodically  went  from 
one  county  seat  to  another.    Horseback 
riding   thus    became   part   of   his    life, 
and  it  was  all  that  was  needed  to  keep 
him  in  good  physical  condition. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  Lincoln  faced 
one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  physical 
endurance  that  came  to  him  after  he 
reached  man's  estate.  The  repeal  by 
Congress,  at  the  instance  of  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  a  statute  which  while  it 
remained  had  stood  as  a  bar  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  new  terri- 
tory north  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
Missouri,  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
career  of  Lincoln  and  the  life  of  the 
nation.  Lincoln  was  immersed  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  the  time,  but  this 
impelled  him  to  plunge  again  into 
politics  In  opposition  to  Douglas,  and 
led  directly  to  the  seven  debates  be- 
tween himself  and  Douglas  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858. 

Nominated  for  Senate 

Lincoln  was  nominated  for  United 
States  Senator  by  the  Bepublicans  in 
Springfield  on  June  17.  His  presenta- 
tion of  the  issues  involved  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Nebraska  bill,  sponsored  by 
Douglas,  the  depth  of  his  reasoning, 
the  choice  of  his  words,  the  thrust  of 
his  charges,  marked  him  as  the  com- 
ing    champion     of     the     anti-slavery 


forces.  The  implications  of  his  Spring- 
field address  carried  him.  farther  than  | 
he  had  ventured  before.  Lincoln  vir- 
tually charged  Franklin  Pierce,  James 
Buchanan;  Chief  Justice  Boger  B. 
Taney  and  Senator  Douglas  with  con- 
spiracy to  extend  slavery  into  free 
states. 

He  framed  a  hypothetical  indictment 
against  "Stephen,  Franklin  Boger  and 
James,"  the  first  names  of  the  chief 
principals,  alleging  that  their  com- 
pleted work  in  tearing  down  s'.avery 
extension  barriers  indicated  precon- 
cert. This  was  a  sensational  charge  at 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  anti- 
slavery  struggle,  and  the  purport  of  it 
Was  understood. 

Then  followed  the  seven  great  de- 
bates, beginning  at  Ottawa  on  August 
21  and  ending  at  Alton  on  October  15. 
The  entire  state,  north,  south,  >east  and 
west,  was  traversed  in  covering  the 
widely  separated  points,  sometimes  by 
train  and  sometimes  by  horse-drawn 
vehicle.  The  weather  was  hot  and  the 
battle  was  exhausting.  Lincoln  came 
out  of  the  controversy,  weighing,  it  was 
said,  fifteen  pounds  more  than  when 
he  went  in,  while  Douglas  finished  al- 
most a  physical  wreck. 

Led  in  Popular  Vote 

iiincoln  adhered  to  his  life-long 
principle  of  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicants, while  Douglas,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  the  need  of  stimulants  to 
keep  himself  up  to  the  mark.  Douglas 
was  re-elected  by  carrying  the  greater 
number  of  legislative  districts,  but  Lin- 
coln led  him  in  the  popular  vote. 

The  hard  training  extending  from 
childhood  stood  Lincoln  in  good  stead. 
He  finished  the  battle  exuberant  in 
spirits  and  plunged  into  his  law  prac- 
tice, preparing  for  anything  the  future 
might  have  in  store.  Douglas,  four 
years  younger  than  His  defeated  rival, 
died  physically  exhausted  in  June  1861, 
the  first  year  of  the  war  precipitated  as 
largely  by  himself  as  by  any  other  in- 
dividual. 

The  ironlike  physique  of  the  rail- 
splitter  enabled  him  quickly  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  in  the  law  and  to  re- 
habilitate his  personal  fortune,  brought 
to  low  ebb  by  his  devotion  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause. 

War  Brought  Hardest  Test 
The  Civil  War,  beginning  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  brought  to  Lincoln  a 
supreme  test  of  physical  endurance.  He 
was  ready  for  the  task.  He  worked 
early  and  late,  with  the  minimum  of 
rest  or  sleep.  He  rose  early  and  went 
to  bed  late.  He  had  perhaps  five  times 
as  many  things  to  attend  to  as  any 
member  of  his  Cabinet  and  tackled 
each  heavy  task  cheerfully.  The  hardest 
problems  were  carried  to  him.  Dissen- 
sion and  intrigue  by  Cabinet  members 
aggravated .  his  burden.  The  Union 
forces  for  nearly  two  years  failed  to 
make  satisfactory  headway.  General 
after  general  was  drafted  to  bring  about 
a  Union  victory,  but  to  little  avail,  until 
"Grant  began  to  emerge  as  a  victorious 
commander  at  Vicksburg. 

An  incident  illustrates  the  complexity 
of  Lincoln's  work  at  this  time. 

.  General  Henry  H.  Sibley  suppressed 
an  uprising  of  Indians  and  half-breeds 


in  northern  Minnesota  following  a  mas- 
sacre of  scores  of  white  settlers.  A 
military  commission,  with  headquarters 
in  St.  Paul,  tried  the  captured  leaders 
and  found  303  guilty  of  murder  and 
sentenced  them  to  be  hanged.  An  in- 
sistent cry  for  vengeance  against  the 
Indians  swept  the  country.  The  find- 
ings  of   the   commission    scarcely   sat- 
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Rare  Physical  Endowment 
Met  Tax  of  Complex  Prob- 
lems   in    Long    Struggle 

isfied  the  demand  for  drastic  and  sum- 
mary punishment.     The  findings  were 
sent  to  Lincoln  for  his  approval. 
Studied   Commission's  Beport 

Lincoln  was  not  stampeded  into 
hasty  action  by  the~  cryfor  vengeance. 
He  questioned  the  justice  of  the  com- 
mission's report  and  bent  to  the  task 
of  sifting  the  evidence. 

The  condemned  savages  were  held  in 
close  confinement  while  the  man  at  the 
White  House  took  up  their  cases,  one  by 
one.  He  burned  midnight  oil  for  a 
week  or  two,  for  other  things  also  de- 
manded attention.  Finally  he  sent 
over  the  telegrpah  wires  one  of  the  most 
striking  documents  he  ever  penned.  He 
adjudged  thirty-nine  of  the  303  guilty 
and  paroled  the  others.  The  original 
document,  all  in  Lincoln's  handwriting, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society  in  St.  Paul.  Follow- 
ing are  two  sample  entries: 

"Hay-pee-dow — or  Wamne-ommi-he- 
tai,"  No.  70  by  the  record. 

"Wa-She-Choon,"  or  "Toow-Kan- 
Shkan-shkan-mene-hay,"  No.  318  by 
the  record." 

And  so  on  through  the  odd  list  of 
hyphenated  names. 

His  painstaking  entries  are  like  cop- 
per plate  script,  precise  to  the  last  de- 
gree, indicating  that  he  paid  careful  at- 
tention to  every  name  on  the  list,  sift- 
ing the  evidence  recorded  by  the  court- 
martial. 

Emerson  said  of  him  that  he  was  a 
good  and  easy  workman. 

Performed  Feat  With  Ax 

Despite  the  drafts  on  his  physical 
endurance,  Lincoln  carried  the  con- 
sciousness of  ability  to  outdo  the 
other  fellow.  One  day  at  the  City  Point 
Hospital,  after  he  had  shaken  hands 
with  hundreds  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  when  those  with  him  ex- 
pressed fears  that .  he  might  be  dis- 
abled by  the  exertion,  he  is  said  to 
hove  answered,  "the  hardships  of  my 
early  life   gave  me  strong  muscles." 

Then  stepping  through  the  door,  he 
took  up  a  large  heavy  ax  that  lay  near 
a  log,  and  chopping  vigorously,  sent 
the  chips  flying  in  all  directions.  Pres- 
ently he  stopped,  and  with  arm  ex- 
tended   at    full   length,    held    out    tha 


ax  horizontally  by  the  tip  of  the 
handle.  "Strong  men  who  looked  on," 
says  the  narrator — "men  accustomed  to 
manual  labor — could  not  hold  the  as 
in  that  position  for  even  a  few  sec- 
onds." 

At,  another  time  some  officers  and 
newspaper  correspondents  were  return- 
ing with  him  from  the  Navy  Yard, 
where  they  had  gone  to  view  the  test- 
ing of  certain  new  artillery  inventions. 
As  they  sat  on  the  steamer  discussing 
what  they  had  seen,  the  President 
caught  sight  of  some  axes  hanging 
outside  the  cabin.  Walking  to  where 
they  were  he  said:  "You  may  talk 
about  your  Raphael  repeaters  and  your 
eleven-inch  Dahlgrens,  but  I  guess'  I 
understand  these  tools  as  well  as  any- 
thing else.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
could  hold  out  one  of  these  things  at 
arm's  length." 

Test  Too  Severe  for  Others 

Whereupon,  he  took  down  one  of  the 
axes  and  held  it  as  has  been  described. 
Several  of  the  party  tried  to  imitate 
him  but  none  succeeded.  "When  I  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  I  could  do  this," 
said  Lincoln,  on  a  similar  occasion  to 
General  Egbert  L.  Viele,  "and  I  hawe 
never  seen  the  day  since  when  I  could 
not  do  it."  The  ax  feat  seemed  to 
bo  a  favorite  with  him.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  those  who 
made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  equal  it  no 
less  than  the  admiration  it  never  failed 
to  excite. 

Steadily  Lincoln  drew  upon  the  re- 
serves of  his  vitality,  and  as  steadily 
drew  them  down.  His  shoulders  be- 
came more  and  more  stooped  as  the 
struggle  lengthened  Into  years.  But 
there  was  no  flinching  and  ^no  com- 
plaining. Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  later  editor  of  "The 
New  York  Sun,"  who  saw  Lincoln  day 
by  day,  said  that  Lincoln,  despite  the 
burdens  he  carried,  kept  happy.  To 
use  Mr.  Dana's  words: 

"He  was  most  calm,  equable,  uncom- 
piainins,  and  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
happiest  men  I  have  ever  known.  He 
always  had  a  pleasant  word  for  every- 
body. What  he  said  showed  the  pro- 
foundest  thought,  even  when  he  was 
joking.  He  seemed  to  see  every  side 
oi  every  question.  He  never  was  im- 
patient, he  n»ver  was  in  a  hurry,  and. 
he  never  tried  to  hurry  anybody  else. 
To  everyone  he  was  pleasant  and 
cordial;  yet  they  all  felt  that  it  was 
his  word  that  went  at  last,  and  until 
he  had  decided  the  case  had  not  been 
decided,  and  the  final  orders  not  issued 
yet." 

Felt  Endurance  Ebbing 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  he  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  he  would  not 
leng  survive  Its  termination.  Apparently 
he  felt  his  physical  endurance  ebbing. 
In  the  cabinet  meeting  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life  he  wa>'  the  happiest  one 
in  the  .  room.  In  the  afternoon  h* 
talked  with  his  wife  about  returning  to 
Springfield  after  he  had  finished  his 
term  and  said  he  wanted  to  visit  the 
Loly  Land. 

The  physical  stamina  built  up  from 
the  time  when  as  a  child  of  seven  he 


swung  an  ax  like  a  man,  and  at 
twelve  did  more  than  a  man's  work 
with  the  ax — the  steel-like  endurance 
of  thew  and  sinew  toughened  by 
manual  toil  and,  by  friendly  contest 
as  a  wrestler,  runner,  swimmer  and 
maul  thrower  and  the  like — these  car- 
ried him  through  to  the  final  triumph 
of  the  cause  he  was  called  upon  to 
uphold. 
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One  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
ago  today  a  baby  was  born  to  humble 
parents  In  a  house  little;  better  than, 
a  hut  on  the  frontier  of  our  great 
Middle  West.  Today  more  men  will 
speak  the  name  of  Lincoln  around 
this  world  than  will  remember  the 
birthday  of  any  other  man  the  world 
has  known  (excepting,  of  course,  the 
one  great  name  that  Is  above  every 
name.)  Why  is  it  so?  Why  do  the 
words-  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
baby  grown  to  manhood  amid  the 
hard  conditions  of  a  frontier  life  of 
poverty  find  a  dwelling  place  in  the 
heart  of  all  mankind?  Why  Is  It 
that  the  wisdom  learned  in  the  flick- 
er of  the  firelight  outdistance  the 
erudition  of  the  scholar  of.  the 
schools? 

Life  must  have  hardship  to  bring 
it  to  its  best?  Muscles  must  be  flexed 
and  stiffened  in  hard  labor  before 
they  can  be  trusted  to  carry  us  to 
the  hills  of  commanding  grandeur. 
If  we  are  to  know  the  stars  we  must 
be  willing  to  endure  the  dark.  If 
we  are  to  And  ourselves,  we  must  peer 
into  the  depths  of  created  space,  and 
measure  our  littleness  in  the  balance 
of  undreamed-of  distances  and  in- 
finite immensities.  Only  in  the 
shadow  where  we  are  hidden  can  we 
find  the  measure  of  the  sunlight  and 
the  world. 

After  all  the  soul  is  :the  measure 
of  the  man;  and  the  soul  that  has 
not  suffered  is  only  half  equipped. 
It  can  only  play  on  the  treble  of  hu- 
man emotions.  The  smug,  compla- 
cent theorist  could  easily  contend 
that  the  slaves  were  better  off  as 
they  were,  but  Lincoln'  knew  bet- 
ter. When  he-  spoke,  it  was  not  his 
reason. alone,  but  his  soui  that  found 
utterance.  Freedom  to  him  was  hot 
a  theory  of  life.  It  was  a  basic  hu- 
man instinct  like  love  -and  hunger. 
This  deep  human:  passion  was  being 
denied  its  expression  to  a  part  of 
our; race  and  it  stirred  him  to  the 
depths,  and  because  he  was  stirred 
he  stirred  others. " 

*  So,  while  the  orotund  sentences  of 
the  orators  are  forgotten;  the  ehort- 
•polnted  shafts  of  LlncolhV  convic- 
tions stiir  find  their  way  to  a  place 
in  human  hearts. 

Some  who  come  to  California  leaVe 
Without  loving  it.  They  have  never 
caught  its  soul,  never  responded  to 
Its  whole  gamut  of  emotions.  Per- 
haps they  have  looked  at  it  from  its 
lofty  heights  at  its  sunlit  plains  and 
valleys.  Such  looking  would  be  use- 
ful in  reading  the  map  of  the  place. 
They  may  have  mingled  with  the 
crowds  on  its  city  streets  or  busy 
highways.  This  will  .help  them  to 
estimate  its  population.  But  to  know 
California,  the  soul  behind  the .  face,  i 
the  mother  that  holds  all  these  mul- 
titudes of  children  to  her  heart,  one 
must  see  something  of  -what  she  was  j 
before  men  came,  as  :well  as  to  know 
what  men  have  done.-  • 

Lincoln  looked  from  the  shadow  of 
the  cypress  along  ■  the  ravine  where 
roads  were  rough.  He,  too,  with  un- 
bllnded  eyes^  saw  not  only  the  lines 
across  the  landscape  made  by  man, 
but  through  :  atmosphere  made  vi- 
brant by 'a  universal'  to ver  he'-caught 
the  strength  of  hills  of " -righteous- 
ness fit  to  become  the  throne  of  the 
eternal.  The  child  born  in  a  hut  118 
years-  ago  became  great,  not  because 
he  was  born  in  the  shadow,  but  be- 
cause the  eyes  of  the  soul  without 
wasting  time  in  self  pity,  looked  out 
of  its  narrow  valley  along  the . path- 
way that  leads  to  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 


Lte,    Harry 


White,  Horace 

HORACE  WHITE  TELLS 
OF  LINCOLN  THE  MAN 


Former  Editor  of  Evening  Post 
Lectures  in  the  Church  of 


Pilgrims. 


LARGE  AUDIENCE  HEARS  HIM. 


Speaker  Was  the  Official  Reporter  of 

tlie  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates 

of  1854. 


"My  Personal  Acquaintance  With 
Abraham  Lincoln"  was  the  title  given  by 
Horace  White,  official  reporter  during  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  to  an  address 
he  delivered  last  night  at  the  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims,  Remsen  and  Henry  streets, 
and  "which  was  made  up  of  a  series  of 
intimate  reminiscenses  of  Lincoln  as  he 
and  Horace  White  knew  each  other.  Mr. 
White  said  in  part: 

"It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  find  any- 
thing new  to  say  to  an  intelligent  audi- 
ence about  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  has 
been  more  talked  about  and  written 
about  than  any  other  American  ever 
was.  The  events  of  his  career  were  more 
strongly  emblazoned  on  our  sky  than 
those  of  any  othdr  President,  not  except- 
ing Washington.  The  demand  for  Lin- 
colniana  as  a  branch  of  leterature  is 
insatiable  and  the  suppy  of  it  in  book 
form  and  in  periodicals  is  still  increas- 
ing. The  list  of  writers  or  speakers  who 
can  tell  you  anything  about  him  from 
personal  knowledge,  however,  is  rapidly 
lessening,  and  will  soon  disappear  alto- 
gether. I  happen  to  be  one  of  this  dimin- 
ishing number.  I  shall  take  for  my  text 
this  evening  the  beginnings  of  his  career 
as  a  statesman  of  national  magnitude — 
the  period  When  his  head  was  first  show- 
ing itself  above  the  horizon  and  coming 
into  view  of  citizens  of  other  States  than 
his  own. 

"The  American  Almanac  ot  1S4S  con- 
tains the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
member  of  Congress.  It  contains  also 
the  names  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  as 
members,  Davis  being  in  the  Senate. 
Those  four  men  became  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  tSates  and 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  holding  ■  those  offices 
simultaneously.  When  they  met  in  the 
Thirtieth  Congress,  Davis  and  Johnson 
were  40  years  of  age,  Lincoln  was  39  and 
Stephens  36.  All  were  natives  of  slave- 
holding  States.  Lincoln  then  passed  out 
of  Congress  and  was  not  heard  of  again 
in  a  public  way  until  1854. 

Some  Political  Events  of  1854. 
"The  year  1854  began  in  a  period  of 
reaction  in  our  politics.  In  1848  the  Free 
Soil  party  had  polled  nearly  300,000  votes 
Jor  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President.  In  | 
»S52  its  strength  had  dwindled  to  about 
|alf  that  number.  Franklin  Pierce  was 
president,  Jefferson  Davis  Secretary  of 
,  War,  and  Roger  B.  Taney  Chief  Justice, 
fieward,  Fish,  Sumner,  Chase,  Fessenden, 
Vopmbs  and  Douglas  were  the  only  Sen- 


ators who  are  now  generally  remembered.  . 
Two    members    of    the    House— Brecken-  , 
/cidge  and  Hendricks— became  Vice  Presi-  ■ 
jdents   later;    of  the   remaining  231  mem-  | 
bers  only  Banks,  Benton,  Grow  and  Alex-  j 
;mder   H.  Stephens   can   be  readily   identi-; 
lied   by   the    present   generation.     All  thej 
others   have   dropped   below    the   horizon, 
but' it  is  do'ubtful  if  any  of  them  is  more 
obscure  now   than  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
In  1854.     He  had  been  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  one  term,  but  had  been  shelved. 
He  had  made   a  speech  in  the  House  re- 
viewing   the    acts    of    President    Polk    in 
bringing  on  the  war  with  Mexico.     It  was 
a    good    speech.      It    contained    the    Lin-  ! 
colnian  marks  of  logical  force  and  felic- 
itous choice  of  words,  but  it  was  not  the 
best    speech    made     on    his    side    of    the 
House  on  that  subject.     The  best  speech 
was   made   by   Alexander   H.   Stephens   of 
Georgia.      So    Lincoln    himself    said    in    a  | 
letter    to    his     partner,     Herndon.    dated 
Washington,    February    2,    1848,    in    these  I 
words: 

"  'Dear  William— I  just,  take  my  pen  to  ^ 
say  that  Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  a  little,  i 
thin,  pale-faced,  consumptive  man,  with  j 
a  voice  like  Logan's,  has  just  concluded 
the  very  best  speech  of  an  hour's  length  \ 
I  ever  heard.  My  old  withered,  dry  eyes  i 
are  full  of  tears  yet.' 

Stephens'  Wonderful  Speech. 

"Such  praise  from  such  a  source  j 
]  rompted  me  to  search  the  pages  of  the  ! 
Congressional  Globe  and  read  that  speech 
of  a  Southern  statesman  against  a  war 
waged  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  I 
found  it  replete  with  legal  and  Constitu- 
tional lore,  with  moral  grandeur  and 
righteous  indignation,  and  tinged  with 
such  glimpses  of  battle  and  death,  and 
needless  suffering  and  sorrow,  that  I 
wondered  not  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  at 
the    age    of    thirty-nine,    wept    over    the 

■    .-up        Tlow    little    t\U\    t'.ioe.o    two    m-: 
then    think    that    they    were    destined    to 
!    meet  in  conference  seventeen  years  later, 
charged     with     far    greater     responsibili- 
ties in  a  bloodier  conflict. 

Lincoln's  Eulogy  of   Henry  Clay,    j 
"Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  follower  of  Henryr 
Clay.     On   the    16th   of  July,   1852,   he   dej- 
I     live'red    in    Springfield,    a    funeral    oratiori 
}    en  the  great  Kentuckiau  in  which,  aruonj 
other    titles     to     distinction,     he    name). 
him    as    the    chief    actor   in    framing    anl 
vassing   the   Missouri    Compromise  act   <£>' 
3  §20.     The   Missouri  Compromise  was   aL 
agreement    between    the    North    and    tlf 
t?outh\    in  Congress  assembled,   by  whiGS 
Missouri    was    admitted   to    the    Union 
a    slaveholding    State    on    condition    tW 
slavery   should    be    forever    prohibited  L. 
the  territory  west  of  Missouri  and  noif 
of  the   line  36  degrees  30  minutes   nojtH 
latitude.      In     his  .  eulogy     of     Clay,     I  i 
•Lincoln   quoted   a   passage    of   noble   e\ 
quence   from  him   in  1827,   in  which  sis 
cry  was  spoken  of  as  a  detestable  crii 
in  its  origin,  and  as  the  product  of  fravS 
and    violence    against     the     most    unforw 
tunate    portion    of   the    globe.      Then    Mr!' 
Lincoln    added    these    words:     'Pharaoh's 
country    was    cursed    with    plagues    and 
his  hosts   were   lost   in   the   Red   Sea   for 
striving  to   retain   a   captive  people   who 
had  already  served  them  more  than  four 
hundred  years.     May  like  disasters  never 
befall  us!'   What  a  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment    to    come,   was   there    foreshad- 
owed! 

"In  1852  slavery  was,  not  the  exciting 
subject  of  controversy  that  it  became 
a  few  years  later,  and  Henry  Clay,  a 
Whig  in  Central  Illinois,  was  not  likely 
to  catch  fire  from  the  torch  of  Garrison 
In  Boston,  or  even  from  that  of  Elijah 
Lovejoy  in  Alton.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's mind  was  brooding  over  the  abyss, 
as  we  discover  by  some  loose  scraps  of 
his  'handwriting  which  have  escaped  the 
tooth  of  time. 

Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
Organized. 

"On   the   4th  of  January,   1854,   Senator 
!  Douglas    of    Illinois,    reported    from    the 
!  Committee    on    Territories    a    bill    to    or- 
ganize   the    Territory    of    Nebraska,    em- 
bracing all  the  country  west  of  the  State 


I  Of    Missouri    and    north   of   36    degrees   30 

i  minutes  north  latitude.     It  provided  that 

!  said  territory  or  any  portion   of-  it,   when 

j  admitted  as  a  state  of  states,  should  be 

received  into  the   Union  with  or  without 

|  slavery,  as  their  constitution  might  pre- 

f  scribe    at    the    time    of    their    admission. 

The     Missouri     Compromise    act     of    1820 

was  not   repealed   by   this    provision,   and 

it    must    have    been    plain    to    everybody 

"that   if   slavery    were   excluded    from   the 

territory  it  would  not  be  there  when  the 

people   should    come    together    to<  form    a 

state. 

"Twelve   days    after   the   Nebraska  bill 
was     first    reported,    Senator    Dixon    of 

[Kentucky,  offered  an  amendment  to  re- 
peal the  Missouri  Compromise  outright, 
and  after  some  insistence  Douglas  ac- 
cepted it,  and  a  few  days  later  he 
brougiht>  in  a  new  bill  dividing  the  terri- 
tory into  two  parts,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. The  object  of  this  division  was 
to  give  the  Missouiians  '  a  chance  to 
make  the  southernmost  one  a  slave  State 
if  they  could.  The  Missourians  so  un- 
derstood it.  In  their  eyes  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  was  a  new  Missouri  Com- 
promise founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old  one. 

"The  bill   passed   both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and     became     a  law   May   30,   1854. 
By  its  terms  it  was  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of   'popular  sovereignty,'   or  Isacred 
right  of  self-government,'  or  'right  of  the 
people     to     govern,    themselves.'     Yet  it 
was  open  to  more  than     one  interpreta- 
tion, since  it  did  not  say  at  what  period, 
lor   in   what   manner,    the   right   to   admit 
pr  reject  slavery     might     be     exercised, 
phould  this  decision.be  made  by  the  first 
!>ne  hundred,  or     one     thousand,  or     ten 
(thousand  settlers  in  the  territory?  Should 
■he  right  to  determine  the  question  rest 
[vith  the  territorial  legislature  or  with  a 
constitutional  convention  and  in  the  lat- 
,'ter  case  should  the  constitution    be  sub- 
(mitted  to  a  popular  vote  for  ratification  or 
'rejection?    Only  one  thing  was  altogether 
certain    and    that    was    that    the    barrier 
which    had    excluded      slavery     from    the 
territory  in   question     had     been     swept 
away. 


Effect    of    the    Hepeal    on    Lincoln's 
Mind. 

"The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com-, 
promise  opened  Lincoln's  eyes  to  the  fact  | 
that  his  country  could  not  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  He  : 
was  attending  court  on  the  circuit  «hen 
the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska 
bill  reached  him  and  Judge  Dickey,  one 
of  his  fellow,  practictioners,  who  was 
sharing  his  room  in  the.  local  tavern  at 
the  time,  reports  that  Lincoln  sat  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed  and  discussed  the  political 
situation  far  into  the  night.  At  last 
Dickey  fell  asleep,  but  when  he  awoke 
in  the  morning  Lincoln  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  deeply  absorbed  in  thought 
'I  tell  you,  Dickey,'  he  observed,  as 
though  continuing  the  argument  of  the 
previous  evening,  'this  nation  cannot  ex- 
ist half  slave  and  half  free.' 

"The  opponents  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
in  Illinois  were  ranged  in  three  camps, 
as  Whigs,  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats  and 
Free  Sellers,  or  Republicans.  Of  the 
first  Mr.  Lincoln  soon  became  the  recog- 
nized leader.  The  second  was  without  a 
distinctive  head,  but  Lyman  Trumbull,  by 
the  promptness  and  energy  he  had  shown 
in  combating  the  Nebraska  bill  in  his 
own  Congressional  district,  seemed  to  be 
the  corning  man.  The  Free  Soilers  were 
'led  by  Owen  Lovejoy  ana  icib.gboyi  Cod- 
ding, two  Congregational  clergymen, 
whose  lips  had  been  touched  by  a  live 
coal  from  off  the  altar  of  eternal  jus- 
tice. 

"I  have  said  that  Lincoln's  mind  was 
brooding  over  the  abyss  which  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  dis- 
closed. Some  scraps  of  his  handwriting, 
dated  July,  1854,  have  been  preserved. 
They  are  doubtless  part  of  the  contents 
,  of  his  hat  which  Herndon  tells  us  was 
the  handy  receptacle  of  the  thoughts 
that  he  occasionally  jotted  down  and  to 
which  he  desired  to  have  easy  reference. 
Among  these  fugitive  pieces  was  the 
following:  'The  ant  who  has  toiled  and 
dragged   a   crumb   to   his     nest   will   furi- 
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ously  defend  the  fruit  of  his  labor 
against  whatever  robber  assails  him. 
So  plain  is  it  that  the  most  '"umb  and 
stupid  slave  that  ever,  toiled  for  a  mas- 
ter does  constantly  know  that  he  is 
wronged.  So  plain  that  no  one  high  or 
low,  ever  does  mistake  It.  except  in  a 
plainly  selfish  way:  for  although  volume 
upon  volume  is  written  to  prove  slavery 
a  v.ery  good  thing,  we  never  heard  of  a 
man  who  wishes  to  take  the  good  of  it 
by  being  a  slave  himself.' 

Beginning  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates. 

"Senator  Douglas  made  his  first  ap- 
I  pearance  in  Illinois  after  the  passage  of 
!  his  bill  on  the  evening  of  September  l,i 
|  1854,  at  Chicago. 

"His    next    appearance   was    in   Spring- 

ilt'l,:    during    tn--i'?rlt    or    t-tae-   Stale    Fair, 

where  the  most  notable  people  of  the1 
State  were  assembled.  He  had  announced 
that  he  would  speak  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  State  House  on  October  3.  As  soon, 
as  the  announcement  was  made  Mr.  Lin- 
coln decided  to  reply  to  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  from  the  same  platform. 

"Douglas's  justification  of  his  Nebras- 
ka bill  was  that  it  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  Ter- 
ritories as  it  already  existed  in  the 
States.  Why,  he  asked,  should  not  the1 
people  of  the  Territories  have  the  right 
to  form  and  regulate  their  own  domes- 
tic  institutions  in  their  own  way? 

"Mr;   Lincoln  began  his  speech  with  an 

historical  sketch  of  the  events  leading  to 

the   repeal   of   the   Missouri   Compromise, 

and  then  took  up  the  fallacy  of  Douglas's 

'sacred      right    of      self-government,'      to 

which  ho  gave  a  merciless  exposure,  turn- 

j  ing  it   over   and   over,     inside     and     out, 

!  stripping   off   its   mask   and   presenting   it 

'  in  such  a  light  that  nobody  could  fail  to 

j  see  the  deception   embodied   in  it. 

"I   heard   the   whole   of   that   speech.   It 
I  was  a  warmish  day  in  early  October,  and 
I  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  when 
he   stepped   on   the   platform.     I   observed 
that,   althougth  awkward  he  was   not   in 
the    least   embarrassed.      He    began   in    a 
slow  and  hesitating  manner,  but  without 
any  mistakes  of  language,  dates  or  facts. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  mastered  his 
subject,  that  he  knew  what  he  was  going 
to   say,   and   that  he   knew  he   was   right. 
He  had  a  thin,  high-pitched  falsetto  voice 
of   much   carrying   power,   that   could   he  i 
.heard  a  long  distance  in  sPite  of  the  bus- 
|  tie  and   tumuli  of  a  crowd.       He  had  the 
i  >  .vnt  and  pronunciation     peculiar  to  his 
native     State,     Kentucky.       Gradually  he 
warmed  up  with  his  subject,  his  angular- 
ity disappeared,   and  he  passed   into  that 
attitude    of   unconscious    majesty   that    is 
'so   conspicuous   in    Saint  Gauden's   statue 
at  the  entrance  of  Lincoln  Park  in  Chica- 
go 

How  Lincoln  Appeared  When  Debat- 
ing. 
"Progressing  with  his  theme  his  words 
began  to  come  faster  and  and  his  face  to 


!  light  up  with  the  rays  or  genius  ana  nis 
I  body  to  move  in  unison  with  his  thoughts. 
His  gestures  were  made  with  his  body 
and  head  rathei:  than  with  his  arms.  They 
were  the  natural  expression  of  the  man, 
and  so  perfectly  adapted  to  what  he  was 
saying  that  anything  different  from  it 
would  have  been  quite  inconceivable. 

"Senator  Douglas  sat  on  a.  front  bench 
within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  Lincoln  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  latter's  speech. 

"Twelve  days  after  the  Springfield  de- 
bate of  1854  the  two  champions  met  again 
at  Peoria.  Douglas  was  evidently  troubled 
by  the  unexpected  vigor  of  his  opponent, 
for  after  the  Peoria  debate  he  approach- 
ed Lincoln  and  flattered  him  by  saying 
that  he  was  giving  him  more  trouble  on 
the  territorial  and  slavery  question  than 
the  whole  United  States  Senate,  and 
therefore  proposed  that  both  should 
abandon  the  field,  and  return  to  their 
homes.  Lincoln  consented,.  Douglas,  how- 
ever, broke  thp  agreement  by  making 
a  speech  at  Princeton.  Lincoln  consid- 
ered himself  released  from  the  agreement 
and  accordingly  resumed  speaking  him- 
self." 

Horace     White      was    for    many    years 
editor    of  the  Chicago  Tribune.      He  was 
'for     several  years   editor-in-chief   of  the 
'Now  York  Evening  Post.       He  is1  an  au- 
thor    of  distinction,  and  was  a  very  in- 
timate  friend    :>£   Abraham  Lincoln. 

Among  those  present  were:  The  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Sanderson,  Mrs. 
William  Spalding,  Miss  Elizabeth  White, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Chittenden,.  Mrs.  A.  JEY 
Holly.  Albro  J.  Newton,  Miss  Katherine 
Perry.  Mr-  antJ  Mrs-  William  S.  Newton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Forman,  Miss  Nina 
Perry,  Richard  M.  Montgomery,  jr.; 
Frederick  Cobb,  Ernest  H.  Jackson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  Sanderson,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Van  Cott,  Miss  Mercy  H.  Lloyd, 
Miss  Marjorie  Lewis  Prentiss,  Horace 
Van  Anden  Bonker,  Misses  Elizabeth  and 
Doris  Webb,  Arnold  G.  Djna  and  Miss 
Katherine  Dana,  Miss  Suzette  Stuart, 
Miss  Tweedy,  Miss  Abigail  Freeman,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Truslow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
win L.  Snedeker,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  MeKel- 
way,  Miss  Foster,  Miss  Miriam  Washburn, 
Robert Strack,  Mrs.  May  Day  Manson,  Kir- 
fry  Burrell,  James  Creery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Painter,  Miss  Hilda  Peck,  Mrs.  Henry 
Webb,  Raymond  Rogers,  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Field  and  A.  Y-  Cornell. 
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Nation's  Crisis  Today  Calls 
For  Another  Lincoln  Says 
1 ilh am  A.  White  In  Address 


_  -  \  . . 

We  Are  Coming,  Father  Abra-s 
ham"  was  the  title  of  the  speech  i 
-which  William  Allen  Wliite,  Em- 
poria, Kan.,  newspaper  editor,  last 
night  delivered  before  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  association.  It  is 
presented  here  in  condensed  form: 

It  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
he  turned  a  thousand  sides  to  his 
fellows,  each  one  reflecting  some 
vital  phase  of  human  life.  Today 
it  may  be  well  to  think  of  Lincoln 
on  Washington's  birthday,  just  a 
few  days  before  his  inauguration. 
He  was  standing  for  the  first  time 
in  Philadelphia,  before  Independ- 
ence hall.    Standing  there  he  said: 

"I  have  often  inquired  of  myself 
what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was 
that  kept  this  confederacy  so  long 
together.  It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  mother  land  but  the 
sentiment  in  the  declaration  which 
gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  hope 
to  all  the  world  for  future  time." 

We  were  united  then  by  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  it  bound  us 
together  before  we  found  the 
formula  to  make  our  liberty  se- 
cure. Today,  across  those  eighty 
years,  we  are  "facing  something 
like  the  same  tension  that  strained 
us  150  years  ago.  We  sr--.ll  an- 
swer today's  riddle  of  the  sphinx 
only  by  cherishing  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  only  by  keeping  in  the 
paths  of  law.  .  .  . 

Lincoln  And  Constitution. 

Nothing  more  aptly  illustrates 
Lincoln's  breadth  of  vision  than 
this  expression  of  his  understand- 
ing that  we  have  two  great  human 
documents  as  the  bases  of  our  re- 
public, that  declaration  of  human 
rights,  sometimes  called  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  day  when  Lincoln  stood  be- 
fore Independence  hall,  his  mind 
must  have  been  occupied  by 
fundamentals— the  day's  constitu- 
tional problems,  the  rights  of 
states,  the  rights  of  property  under 
federal  and  state  jurisdiction,  the 
newly  challenged  right  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  maintain  the 
federal  union  at  any  cost.  These 
constitutional  questions  were  crowd- 
ing upon  him  with  tragic  insist- 
ence. Yet,  even  under  the  pressure 
and  stress  of  those  times,  he  knew 
that  the  Constitution  could  not 
survive  if  human  rights  were  ig- 
nored—human rights  fostering 
and  guaranteeing  the  liberty  and 
the  dignity  of  men.  This  old  bal- 
ance    between     the     Constitution, 


civilization  that  Lincoln  was  forced 
to  solve  his  problems  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  war  hatreds  and  war's  es- 
sential injustices.  That  which 
might  have  been  arbitrated  with- 
out war  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties 
has  left  us  problems  that  two  gen- 
erations have  not  solved. 

The  Civil  war  established  firmly 
the  constitutional  stability  of  the 
union  of  the  states.  But  the  war 
left  elements  and  disunion  that 
have  disturbed  our  whole  nation, 
elements  of  injustice  that  have 
mocked  our  ideals  of  human  broth- 
erhood and  have  developed  wrongs 
that  still  menace  our  national 
solidarity.  I  mean  the  political, 
social,  educational  and  economic 
injustices  to  the  slave  and  his  chil- 
dren and  his  children's  children. 
These  wrongs  that  Lincoln  tried 
to  redress  in  war  are  presenting 
new  problems  as  grave  as  those 
that  Lincoln  had  to  meet. 

Nation's  Crisis  Today. 

How  startling  is  the  parallel  of 
our  crisis  today.  Four  million  slaves 
in  1860.  Ten  million  idle  men  to- 
day. Ten  million  men  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  whim  of  gov- 
ernment for  their  food  and  shelter. 
These  ten  million  men  are  chained 
to  public  work  which  they  must 
take  or  starve,  as  the  slaves  were 
in  bondage  to  their  masters.  The 
unemployed  today  find  their  po- 
litical rights  menaced  by  party 
machines.  Their  freedom  is  lari- 
ated to  economic  circumstances 
out  of  their  control,  no  less  ter- 
ribly because  they  are  cushioned 
by  our  national  kindness,  our  love 
of  mercy,  our  yearning  for  jus- 
tice. The  unemployed  worker  on 
made  work  has  little  free  will  as 
a  man  socially,  as  a  man  politically, 
as  an  economic  individual.  His 
initiative  is  gone.  I  feel  that  ten 
million  jobless  men  in  our  land 
today  present  a  problem  no  less 
menacing  than  was  the  problem 
of  four  million  slaves.  For  ten  long 
years  that  tragic  situation  has 
stood  before  u  i  challenging  our 
best  thought  and  appealing  to  our 
deepes';  sympathies,  calling  for 
our  highest  patriotism.  The  dec- 
ade ^f  the  1850's,  with  its  slave 
politics  and  the  ■  decade  of  the 
1930's  with  its  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, present  similar,  almost 
parallel  issues  in  our  history  .  .  . 

Here  again  we  must  turn  to 
Lincoln  with  his  many  sided  wis- 
dom. He  was  forced  by  war  to 
make  an  arbitrary  settlement  of 
his  problem  and  with  all  his  kind- 


representing  the  basic  structure  of 
law  and  order,  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  decla- 
ration of  human  rights  stemming 
back  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  and   written   in    the   bill 


ness,  all  his  courage  and  alt  his 
deep  desire  to  preserve  the  union, 
he  left  the  problem  only  half 
solved,  for  the  slave  was  denied 
at  least  half  his  f  eedom.  The  re- 
newed   Union's    guarantee    of    his 


of   rights   amending    the   Constitu-    political   rights  to   the   Negro   was 
tion— this    old    balance    has    been   a    hollow    promise.      The    warrant 


threatened  in  every  crisis  in  our 
history.  When  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  we  dodged  the  issue 
of  slavery.  So  as  Lincoln  faced 
his  problems  in  1861,  that  balance 
between  our  two  charters  was 
again  threatened.  He  knew  that 
the  south  had  its  legal  right  to 
property  in  slaves.  He  knew  that 
the  slaves  also  had  their  rights  as 
human  beings.  He  knew  that  un- 
der the  Constitution  as  it  was 
interpreted  by  the  supreme  court, 
the  irrepressible  conflict  between 
those  rights,  the  one  legal,  the 
other  moral,  might  rend  this  coun- 
try and  wreck  it  forever. 

At  bottom,  the  struggle  was  eco- 
nomic. Slavery  and  the  plantation 
system  had  thrived  in  the  south. 
But  slavery  and  the  plantation 
system  could  not  survive  the 
sturdier  individual  agricultural 
pattern  necessary  to  settle  the 
great  west  and  northwest,  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  We  were  a 
rural  nation  then.  The  interests 
of  industrial  New  England  and  the 
middle  states  were  minority  inter- 
ests, but  they  controlled  a  political 
I  majority.  The  vast  economic  waste 
'  that  would  come  if  we  tried  to 
'  populate  the  Missouri  valley,  for 
I  instance,  on  the  slave  economy — 
quite  apart  from  the  moral  issues 
involved — seemed  to  the  powerful- 
ly entrenched  north  and  to  New 
England,  tragically  unnecessary 
and  ultimately  impossible. 

Yet  there  was  the  Constitution 
upholding  the  right  of  property, 
defending  the  right  of  states.  Also 
there,  ever  in  Lincoln's  heart,  was 
the  right  of  the  colored  man  to  his 
liberty  and  the  right  of  the  free 
worker  of  the  north  to  his  daily 
wage  upon  the  scale  higher  than 
'  the  living  standard  of  the  slave. 
I  Coming  out  of  Independence  hall 
that  day  in  '61.  afer  paying  that 
wise  tribute  to  all  the  aspirations 
which  are  written  into  our  great 
declaration,  how  baffled  Lincoln 
must  have  been.  This  is  one  of 
the    major    tragedies    of    modern 


for  social  equality  could  not  be 
served.  So  it  will  be  with  us  if  we 
try  to  go  too  fast  toward  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem  of  the  un- 
employed. Haste  will  make  waste. 
Yet  these  ten  million  needy  idle 
men  soon  may  coalesce  socially 
and  politically  as  now  they  are 
united  in  economic  misery,  It  is 
as  true  today  as  when  Lincoln 
said  it,  that  this  nation  cannot  long 
survive  half  slave  and  half  free. 
Patience  is,  of  course,  the  first 
virtue  of  democracy.  It  may  seem 
cruel  at  times,  but  in  the  end  it  is 
deeply  wise  and  kind.  Yet  no  one 
must  go  hungry;  no  one  must  be 
cold  and  homeless.  That  is  our 
immediate  job.  The  great  masses 
of  our  population  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  pros- 
perous. They  are  reasonably  hap- 
py. They  are  blessed  with  all 
their  social,  political  and  economic 
rights.  But  the  others,  maybe  a 
third,  we  may  hope  only  a  fourth, 
standing  in  places  of  danger,  re- 
stricted in  their  opportunities  as 
American  citizens,  cannot  be 
blamed  if  they  cry  to  us,  "Hurry; 
be  up  and  doing."  And  remembei 
this:  When  these  idle  workers  get 
steady  jobs  that  will  make  them 
middle  class  consumers,  then  mosl 
of  the  ills  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic body  will  be  cured. 

Unemployment  Problem. 
It's  all  very  well  to  say  that  if 
we  unchain  business  the  problem 
of  unemployment  will  be  solved. 
Today,  in  certain  industries  that 
are  unchained,  technical  improve- 
ments have  reduced,  nol  increased 
the  number  of  men  employed, 
compared  with  that  of  1929.  In 
other  industries  production  is  at 
its  peak;  but  fewer  men  are  em- 
ployed than  we  hired  in  those  in- 
dustries ten  years  ago.  Free  en- 
terprise will  help  a  little  but  not 
much  more  than  the  dole  and  pub- 
lic works.  We  may  have  to  try 
both  at  first.  Planned  economy 
requires  omniscience.  But  alas 
democracy      has   only   plain    com- 


mon    sense.      Maybe      that     is    not 
enough!   .   .   . 

We  must  not  forget  that  indi- 
vidually every  middle  class  citizen 
who  has  enjoyed  through  the  de- 
vastating decade  of  the  thirties, 
his  full  privileges,  economic  and 
social  as  an  American  citizen,  has 
some  individual  duty  to  help  in 
this  crisis.  He  must  help  as  an 
employer  by  keeping  up  his  pay- 
roll and  finding  business  to  justify 
it.  He  must  help  as  a  house- 
holder in  considering  how  he 
spends  his  income.  He  should 
spend  it  so  that  it  will  have  some 
relation  to  the  idle  men,  his 
neighbors  in  his  town  and  county 
We,  who  are  on  the  right  side 
of  the  economic  deadline,  would  do 
well  to  take  Lincoln's  attitude.  It 
was  an  attitude  of  boundless  sym- 
pathy stemming  back  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  a 
righteous  wisdom  holding  fast  for 
the  solution  of  this  problem  under 
our  Constitution.  Yet  we  cannot 
be  too  rigid  in  our  constitutional- 
ism nor  too  mushy  in  our  sympa- 
thies if  this  economic  riddle  is 
solved.  The  mystifying  enigma  of 
unemployment,  of  seasonal  unem- 
ployment, of  regional  unemploy- 
ment, of  technological  unemploy- 
ment and  of  the  unemployment 
problems  that  ris-  out  of  economic 
maladjustment— all  these  heart- 
breaking questions  set  up  a  men- 
acing red  light  before  our  per- 
petuity as  a  free  people. 

Other  nations,  modern  nations, 
have  stumbled  at  this  crossroads, 
and  have  been  bombed  into  flee- 
ing to  one  of  the  totalitarian  hor- 
rors, to  Stalin  or  Hitler.  Those 
lands  have  tried  the  hasty  way. 
They  have  put  men  to  work  uni- 
versally making  muntions.  But 
these  workers  are  chained  to  a 
war  economy.  They  have  no  free- 
dom but  the  right  to  a  lower  po- 
litical status  and  a  meaner  stand- 
ard of  living  that  even  our  unem- 
ployed have  endured. 

That  is  not  the  way.  God  only 
knows  the  way.  But  in  the  end  I 
it  must  be  Lincoln's  vision  there  | 
in  Independence  hall,  a  balance  be- 
tween the  aspiration  of  our  im- 
mortal declaration  of  human  rights 
and  an  unshaken  loyalty  to  our 
Constitution.  And  always  we  must 
hold  fast  the  truth;  as  a  nation 
we  can  only  enjoy  our  rights 
under  the  Constitution  if  we  do 
our  duty  under  it  also  .  .  . 


Dark  Day  In   History. 

We  live  in  a  dark  day  in  the 
world's  history.  Here  in  our  coun- 
try we  are  baffled  and  bewild- 
ered by  the  prospect  ahead  of  us. 
Debt  and  pending  disaster  are 
shaking  our  courage,  beclouding 
our  vision.  We  are  a  milling  herd 
in  the  storm.  We  listen  for  a 
voice,  instead  we  hear  the  babble 
of   strange   tongues. 

Yet  if  we  read  our  history  well 
we  shall  find  proph:cy  there.  Out 
of  this  turmoil  and  clangor,  rea- 
son shall  come.  Some  way,  the 
good  God  only  knows  how,  democ- 
racy will  work  its  miracle,  A  free 
people  may  be  trusted  to  grow 
wise.  Free  men  learn  in  lime  to 
separate  the  false  from  the  true. 
Give  democracy  time  and  it  will 
reject  the  charlatan.  Thus  free- 
dom breeds  wisdom  and  Lincoln's 
dictum  is  true  that  "you  can't  fool 
all  the  people  all  the  time."  This 
principle  that  freedom  and  time 
beget  wisdom  in  democracy  is  the 
basis  of  our  hope.  Democracy 
cannot  pick  an  expert.  But  de- 
mocracy eventually  will  put  its 
finger  unerringly  upon  the  plain, 
honest,  brave  man  of  common  sense. 
That  man  will  be  ready  for  pow- 
er when  it  comes.  His  talents  will 
crystallize  under  pressure  into 
heroic  qualities.  That  crystalliz- 
'  ing  process  was  well  under  way 
when  Lincoln  stood  in  Inde- 
pendence  hall  in   1861. 

In  this  crisis  of  1940,  we  should 
choose  as  our  leader,  an  humble 
man  and  kindly,  purged  of  all  van- 
ity. We  do  not  see  him  even  now. 
Who  saw  Washington  six  months 
before  Bunker  Hill?  Who  saw 
Lincoln  on  his  fifty-first  birthday 
anniversary  in  1860?  I  do  not 
feel  that  democracy  is  impotent  in 
this  hour.  We  still  have  the 
democratic  privilege  of  choice. 
Democracy  is  not  so  dead  at  heart 
that  it  needs  any  man  to  make  it 
function  .  .  . 

So  I  feel  that  we  may  be  of 
good  cheer.  Washington  came  in 
crisis,  through  the  democratic 
process,  bravely,  yet  meekly,  to 
his  task.  So  stood  Lincoln  there 
before  Independence  hall,  fearful 
in  his  gentle  courage,  unshaken  in 
his  deep  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
our  democratic   republic  . 

Today  we  wait  and  watch  and 
pray,  for  the  voice  of  the  new 
dispensation  which  shall  rise  upon 
the    strength    and    justice    of    the 


old.  Free  men  always  have  found 
their  statesmen,  their  envisioned 
champions  armed  only  with  the 
strength  of  the  humble.  Democ- 
racy's ancient  miracle  is  due 
which  fits  the  leader  to  his  hour 
and  brings  wisdom  to  his  follow- 
ers. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that 
the  democratic  process  with  its 
slow  progress  but  sure,  is  the  one 
hope  of  this  hate  riddled  world. 
But  we  need  more  than  one  lead- 
er. We  need  an  army  to  follow 
him,  an  army  of  brave,  wise,  self- 
respecting  followers!  I  am  sure 
that  under  the  stress  of  these 
times  that  deeply  kind  and  sound- 
ly wise  leader  shall  rise.  Some 
gentle,  brave  and  honest  man,  wise 
with  the  love  of  the  people.  Hin 
we  shall  choose  and  having  chosen 
we  shall  trust  his  leadership.  Ther 
shall  we  cry  out  again:  "We  arc 
coming,  Father  Abraham,  tei 
hundred   thousand  strong!" 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  YEARS  ago  today,  almost  at  the  same  hour,  two  great  eman- 
cipators were  born,  the  one  in  England,  the  other  in  the  backwoods  of  America,  Charles 
Darwin  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Darwin  freed  the  human  mind  from  the  erroneous  notion  of 
Special  Creation  which  had  kept  thousands  of  observed  facts  in  the  biological  sciences  in  hopeless 
confusion  for  centuries.  Except  for  Darwin's  teaching,  such  facts  as  the  human  appendix,  the  lusty 
grip  of  the  3-day-old  babe,  the  animals  of  Australia  and  thousands  of  other  ob-- 
served  facts  would  be  meaningless. 

For  twenty  years  Darwin  patiently  studied  the  vast  amount  of  material  he  had 
collected  during  his  long  voyage  around  the  world.  Every  fact  was  checked  and  re-\ 
checked  and  every  statement  he  made  was  fully  supported  by  these  facts.  He  an-} 
nounced  his  theory  to  the  world,  July  1,  1858,  and  the  "Origin  of  Species"  was  pub- 
lished the  next  year.  From  that  day  to  this  not  a  fact  has  been  discovered  contrary] 
to  the  law  of  evolution.  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  the  world's  greatest  anatomist,  and  a\ 
follower  of  Darwin,  says,  "For  we  speak  truth,  and  abiding  happiness  will  come  to\ 
no  man  until  he  has  faced  and  assimilated  the  real  facts  of  life." 

While  Darwin  was  studying  his  material  in  England  Lincoln  was  working  out] 
a  new  political  philosophy  in  America,  based,  not  upon  expediency,  but  upon  thel 
Right.  To  him  Negro  slavery  was  wrong  and  no  vote  of  the  people,  no  law  of  con-j 
gress  and  no  decision  of  the  supreme  court  could  make  it  right. 

"The  slavery  issue,"  said  he,  "is  a  part  of  the  eternal  struggle  between  these  Oscar  o.Whitenack. 
two  principles — right  and  wrong — thruout  the  world.  They  are  the  two  principles  which  have  stood 
face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time  AND  WHICH  WILL  ALWAYS  CONTINUE  TO  STRUG- 
GLE.   The  one  is  the  common  right  of  humanity,  the  other  is  the  divine  right  (?)  of  kings." 

The  mission  of  Darwin  was  to  determine  the  Truth,  that  of  Lincoln  to  establish  the  Right. 

Neither  held  any  animosity  toward  his  rivals.  Darwin  presented  the  paper  of  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace,  who  had  reached  identical  conclusions,  to  the  same  body  of  scientists  to  whom  his  own 
paper  was  read.  And  Lincoln  made  William  H.  Seward  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  his  rivals  for  the 
presidency,  members  of  his  cabinet. 

No  two  men  in  history  were  ever  so  abused  and  had, so  many  epithets  hurled  at  them  as  did 
Lincoln  and  Darwin,  yet  both  were  the  gentlest  of  men. 

The  struggle  of  Truth  and  Right  against  Falsehood  and  Wrong  continues  and  the  contributors 
to  the  Open  Forum  have  a  vital  part  in  the  contest.  •£) 4~*~>-*-  ~i/J>/3f  _  — O.  O.  W_. 
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History  may  be  only  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  narrative  of  past  events 
with  which  to  wile  away  the  free  hour 
in  pleasant  reverie.  Great  men  of  the 
past  may  leave  their  names  as  monu- 
ments, pleasing  to  contemplate  and 
solemnly  to  revere. 

But  they  must  touch  our  lives  today, 
guide  us  in  our  present  problems  and 
point  the  way  to  paths  of  the  future  to 
be  of  more  than  transient  and  contem- 
plative interest.  This  thought  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines  "Lives  of  great 
men  all  remind  us  we  can  make  our 
lives  sublime."  The  greatness  of  Lin- 
coln lies  in  the  inspiration  he  affords 
us  today  and  the  guidance  he  gives  for 
the  morrow. 

The  burning  question  today  is  how 
to  preserve  the  fruits  of  past  national 
sacrifices  through  ample  military 
preparedness  and  yet  prevent  the 
slaughter  and  ruin  of  our  youth,  the 
devastation  of  our  homes  through  the 
scourage  and  curse  of  war. 

Ingenuity  is  being  directed  to  the 
making  of  deadly  gases  for  use  in  war- 
fare to  poison  the  lungs  of  our  sons, 
of  high  explosives  to  drop  from  the 
air  upon  the  innocent  non-combatants 
women  and  innocent  children — and 
blow  them  limb  from  limb  and  tear 
their  bodies  into  unrecognizable 
shreds. 

While  Lincoln  knew  the  horrors  of 
warfare  by  marching  men  with  guns 
and  artillery,  ship  with  short  range 
guns  and  slow  moving — today  we  face 
death  from  aircraft  in  the  clouds — 
chemical  warfare  by  unseen  foes  that 
Jkill  silently  and  stealthily — long  range 
guns  and  submarines  dealing  deadly 
blows  of  destruction  unseen  and  from 
locations  unknown. .  By  methods  of 
warfare  today  whole  cities  and  a  mil- 
lion people  may  be  blotted  out  in  a 
day. 

How  shall  we  deal  with  this  threat- 
ening devastation?  What  were  Lin- 
coln's efforts  to  foresee  and  forestall 
the  devastation  that  finally  broke  upon 
us  in  the  Civil  War? 

In  democratic  government  the  gen- 
ius of  leadership  lies  in  not  traveling 
too  far  ahead  of  the  plain  people  and 
in  guiding  and  shaping  national 
thought  so  that  the  mass  of  the  plain 
people  will  be  ready  to  accept  the  wise 
counsel  of  leaders.  This  principle  of 
leadership  was  well  exemplied  in  Lin- 
coln's conduct. 

He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  extreme  measures  by 
radical  abolitionists,  and  in  fact  in- 
curred their  great  displeasure  by  his 
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conservative  conduct.  The  greatest 
of  the  abolitionist  agitators,  Wendell 
Phillips,  referred  to  Lincoln  as  "that 
slave  hound  from  Illinois."  Between 
the  time  of  his  election  and  his  inaug- 
uration for  the  turning  over  of  fed- 
erty  to  the  secessionist  states  and  the 
lines  of  sectionalism  were  drawn  hard 
and  fast.  Horace  Greeley,  in  the 
north,  had  said  regarding  secession 
that  "we  should  let  the  erring  sisters 
go  in  peace."  Moneyed  interests  in 
the  North,  fearful  for  the  millions  of 
debts  owing  by  the  South,  were  impa- 
tient with  the  agitation  of  the  radicals 
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and  unsympathetic  with  war  measures 
that  would  shatter  the  business  of  the 
country.      Lincoln's    apparent    indeci- 
sion between  his  election  and  inaug- 
uration, when  he  referred  to  secession 
as  an  "artificial  condition"  and  he  in- 
dicated    his     belief     that     everything 
would  come  out  all  right,  was  doubt- 
less prompted  by  the  hope    that    the 
South   would   see   the   hideous   conse- 
quences before  it  was  too  late.     Lin- 
coln had  wisely  chosen  in  his  cabinet 
some  of  his   strongest  rivals  for  the 
nomination,   some  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans.       In     his     inaugural 
speech  to  the  Southerners  he  said: 
"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied 
fellow    countrymen    and    not    in 
mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war — -the     government     will 


not     assail     you — we       are       not 
enemies  but  friends." 
And  then  you  will  recall  his  great 
appeal  in  the  words: 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory 
stretching   from   every   battlefield 
.and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
broad  land  will  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  Union  when  again  touched 
— as   surely  they'  will  be,  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature." 
The   answer   of  the   South  was  the 
firing  upon     Fort     Sumter     and     the 
opening  of  the  war. 

Lincoln  never  wished  to  crush  the 
South — he  wanted  to  preserve  the 
Union.  He  wtnt  into  war  not  to  de- 
stroy slavery  but  to  preserve  the 
Union.  He  went  into  war  not  to  de- 
stroy slavery  but  to  preserve  the 
Union  and  only  when  emancipation 
was  a  necessary  weapon  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  did  he  employ 
it  to  that  end.  His  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  a  union  of  all  the  states 
and  of  all  the  people  did  not  consist 
of  a  mere  making  of  phrases  with 
which  the  nation  at  that  time  was  by 
many  radicals  and  other  leaders  ser- 
iously afflicted;  he  was  a  genuine 
friend  of  all. 

Why  did  these  concessions  fail?  The 
best  evidence  comes  from  the  Presi- 
dent of     the     Confederacy,     Jefferson 
Davis,  himself,  for  he  said  in  1860: 
"A  sectional  hostility  has  been 
substituted  for  a  general  frater- 
.  nity." 

To  the  question — "What  is  the  rem- 
edy?" he  answered,  "In  the  hearts  of 
the  people." 

The  Civil  War  became  a  war  of  the 
heart.  Men's  emotions,  their  hatreds, 
their  jealousies  were  stirred  and  un- 
controlled by  reason.  Compromise 
gave  way  to  conflict;  love  to  hatred; 
sympathy  to  sneers;  construction  to 
destruction;  law  to  chaos  and  union 
to  secession.  When  the  action  of  men 
or  of  peoples,  without  respect  to  race 
or  nationality  is  no  longer  guided  by 
intelligence,  will,  reason  and  calm 
judgment  they  cast  loose  into  the 
whirlpool  that  may  carry  them  to  de- 
struction. Love  of  fellowman  may 
change  to  hatred. 

Slavery  was  a  moral  and  economic 
wrong  that  had  existed  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years  in  this  country. 
Lincoln  predicted  that  its  eradication 
with  or  without  war  was  inevitable. 
War,  of  itself,  decides  no  issue — it  did 
not  abolish  slavery  or  preserve  the 
Union.  War  proved  but  one  thing,  as 
it  always  does,  and  that  is  that  the 
victorious  party  is  sufficiently  strong 
in  arms,  men  and  resources  ultimately 
to  prevail.  It  did  not  in  our  Civil  War 
or  in  our  World  War  decide  any  issue. 
Successful  warfare  places  the  domi- 
nant party  in  position  to  enforce  its 
principles  on  the  vanquished  and 
when  those  principles  are  right,  it  ac- 
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complishes  at  terrible  cost  a  very  nec- 
essary ultimate  result. 

The  war  being  over,  Lincoln  never 
regarded  the  Southern  states  as  many 
of  the  Northern  radicals  suggested  he 
should,  as  subjugated  and  subject 
provinces.  The  night  before  his 
death,  when  speaking  from  the  steps 
of  the  White- House  to  the  crowd  as- 
sembled—the war  being  over  and  ter- 
rible problems  of  reconstruction  fac- 
ing the  nation,  he  said  in  substance: 
"I  am  advised  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  we  now  have  good  title  to  a 
song  which  the  folks  in  the  South  are 
wont  to  sing— I'll  ask  the  band  to 
strike  up  Dixie." 

And  after  his  death  the  people  of 
the  North  regarded  him  and  have  ever 
since  held  him  as  the  savior  of  the 
Union,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had 
been  the  President  of  the  Confederacy 
said  of  him  "Next  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Confederacy,  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  the  darkest  day  the 
South  has  known." 

What  a  tribute— to  the  victors  he 
was  a  savior  of  the  Union;  to  the  van- 
quished—his passing  the  darkest  day 
in  their  history. 

We  need  not  be  ashamed  to  shudder 
at  the  horrors  of  war— for  Lincoln 
was  stricken  with  deepest  pain  by  its 
suffering.  After  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg—which  was  a  terrible 
slaughter — the  war  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  invited  to  see  Lincoln 
and  tell  him  about  what  he  had  seen 
after  a  visit  to  the  battlefield.  After 
recounting  the  details  of  the  suffering 
of  the  wounded  Lincoln  was  overcome 
with  grief — the  governor  said,  "I  wish 
I  could  save  you  from  this  terrible 
war" — Lincoln  recovered  himself  and 
told  this  story: 

"It  seems  there  was  a  farmer  in  Illi- 
nois who  wanted  to  raise  hogs.  He 
sent  to  Europe  for  the  finest  specimen 
of  a  hog  he  could  get.  When  it  arriv- 
ed he  had  his  two  boys,  James  and 
John,  put  the  hog  in  a  pen  and  told 
them  to  see  that  he  was  kept  there. 
The  next  morning  James  let  the  hog- 
out  and  it  started  to  run  around  the 
fields  chasing  the  two  boys.  John  es- 
caped by  climbing  a  tree.  It  pursued 
James,  intent  upon  seizing  him  by  the 
seat  of  his  trousers,  to  prevent  which 
James  took  hold  of  the  hog's  tail  and 
they  kept  going  around  in  circles,  the 
hog  intent  upon  James'  trousers,  with 
James  holding  on  furiously  to  the 
hog's  tail.  Finally  James  called  to 
John  in  the  tree  'Come  down  here  and 
help  me  let  this  hog  go.'  I  wish  some- 
one would  help  me  let  this  hog  go." 

A  conflagration  that  may  sweep  the 
tenement  districts  of  a  city,  destroy- 
ing millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty and  hundreds  of  innocent  lives 
may  be  the  means  that  will  result  in 
the  wiping  out  of  the  slums  and  the 
reconstruction  of  model  tenement 
dwellings  for  the  workers,  but  will 
anyone  seriously  argue  that  that 
splendid  result  should  be  accomplish- 
ed by  such  horrible  and  cruel  means? 
From  the  destruction  and  carnage  of 
the  Civil  War  we  merged  to  a  period 
of  revenge  and  reconstruction  and  to 
a  further  propagation  of  sectional 
hostility. 

In  a  constitutional  government 
founded  upon  justice  and  right,  sup- 
port of  its  principles  must  abide  in  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  people. 
Where  the  people's  conscience  is 
touched  and  faith  in  their  institutions 
is  steadfast,  there  is  no  issue  so  grave 
— be  it  the  moral  and  economic  phases 


of  slavery,  the  debasing  of  the  coun- 
try's currency,  stirring  up  of  religious 
bigotry  or  the  arbitrary  regulation  of 
the  peoples  lives  by  prohibition — that 
can  justify  attack  upon  the  funda- 
mental institutions  of  our  government 
designed  by  our  founders  to  promote 
the  health,  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  our  people.  This  principle  was  ' 
clearly  seen  by  Lincoln  when  he 
placed  above  all  questions  then  raised! 
what  was  nearest  to  his  heart,  para-) 
mount  in  his  mind — the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

Some  philosophers  hold  that  power 
is  the  supreme  virtue — that  is  a  doc- 
trine of  barbarism  which  civilization 
and  religion  defy.  Force  does  not 
change  or  modify  truth.  No  amount 
of  force  or  power  can  change  the 
rules  and  principles  of  mathematics; 
disturb  or  change  the  principles  of 
right  and  wrong.  Truth  knows  no 
distinction  of  section,  country,  race, 
creed  or  color;  it  applied  inexorably 
to  all.  It  was  only  during  an  age  of 
great  simplicity  we  believed  that  God 
was  the  God  of  any  chosen  race  or 
nation,  visiting  his  wrath  upon  other 
nations  of  different  race  or  economic 
interest  or  power.  When  we  think  in 
terms  of  justice  rather  than  in  terms 
of  power,  we  have  made  the  first  step 
toward  international  peace.  When 
power  is  used  to  override  justice  to 
our  fellowman  and  our  sister  nations,  ■ 
we  can  only  tremble  for  the  peace  of  i 
the  world.  Let  power  be  used  to  en- 
force justice,  not  to  defeat  it;  to  pre-  J 
serve  peace;  not  to  shatter  it. 

If  the  economic  law  of  the  survival  I 
of  the  fittest  and  the  civilizing  of  com- 
petition  free  from  all  ruthlessness  and  ■ 
aggrandizement  is  substantially  regu- 
lated and  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
this  land  and  if  the  principles  under- 
lying such  regulation  in  the  interest 


of  civilization  can  be  made  to  apply 
to  forty-eight  states  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  million  people  within  our 
borders,  there  may  well  be  a  basis  for 
the  hope  and  belief  that  the  principle 
of  "live  and  let  live"  may  become  an 
international  principle.       Competitive 
armaments   will   not   accomplish   this 
result,  but  competitive  armaments  will 
accomplish     the     impoverishment     of 
those  nations  whose  people  are  now 
close  to  the  verge  of  economic  despair. 
We  regulate  in  this  country,  through 
the  operation  of  our  government  in  its 
various  departments,     the     conflicting 
interests  of  our  great  population,  the 
controversies  that  arise  between  our 
commonwealths  and  give  protection  to 
the  interests  of  all    nationals    within 
our  borders.     The  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment to  enforce     right     and     prevent 
wrong  is  the  very  basis  of  the  contin- 
uance   of   peace   and    order    and    this 
machinery  protects  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty no  matter    how    trivial    or    how 
large  and  the  rights    of    human     life 
without  respect  to  distinction  of  class, 
intelligence,    race,    religion    or    color. 
State  lines  no  longer  divide  people  or 
sections     or    interests;     they    simply 
mark  where  one  set  of  offices  for  law 
control  touch  elbows     with     another. 
Bach  nation  of  the  earth    that    has    a 
government  recognizes  the    rights    of 
property   and   life,   and   preserves    by 
law,  within  their  own  borders,  peace. 
Can  they  not,  together,  preserve  with- 
in the  borders  of  the  civilized  world 
such  peace  between  them  and  outlaw 
any  nation  guilty  of    selfish    aggran- 
dizement and  ruthless  conduct?     Can 
such  world  condition  for  the  preser- 


vation of  world  peace  be  accomplished 
if  each  nation  maintains  its  own  self- 
sufficiency  and  isolation?       Can     this 
movement  for  world    peace    be    pro- 
moted when  powerful  nations,  from  a 
fancied    sense    of   their   own    security 
born   of   power   and   isolation,    refuse 
their  participation?    Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  development  of  sectionalism 
between   the    North    and    South — with 
different  economic  interests  and  cul- 
ture— made  possible  the    breach    that 
ended  in  the   Civil  War.     That  same 
sectionalism  from   our   sister  nations 
may  make  those  less  fortunate  nations 
envious  and  jealous  of  our  wealth  and 
security  and  some  time    seek    to    de- 
stroy us.    This  is  an  age    of    preven- 
I  tion.     We   do  not  wait  until  a  great 
J  conflagration  destroys  a  town  or  city 
before  we  take  every    step  that    will 
make  such  a  catastrophe     less     prob- 
able.    We    do    not    content   ourselves 
with  waiting  until  afflicted  with  dis- 
ease to  take  steps     to     prevent    such 
misfortune.    We  use  every  preventive 
that   science   has   discovered   to   keep 
the  scourge  from  the  people.    We  re- 
duce the  mortality  of  such  disease  as 
chooses  as   its  victims  the  young  by 
the  use  of  modern  methods  of  immun- 
ization;   we  minimize  the   scourge  of 
typhoid  by  the  sanitary  regulation  of 
food  and  water  supply;  we  spend  mil- 
lions in  the  construction  of  reservoirs, 
sewers  and  paraphernalia    for    street 
cleaning  to  prevent  disease.     If  com- 
mon sense  has  taught  us  the  value  of 
the  doctrine  of  prevention  in  our  indi- 
vidual  lives,  in  our  community   lives 
and  in  our  national  lives,  why  cannot 
that  doctrine  of  prevention  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  with  all  of  its  destruction 
of  life  and  property  and  its  devastat- 
ing weight  of  hatreds  and  ruin  be  ap- 
plied  as    between   nation   and   nation 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and,  if 
we  may  paraphrase  the  words  of  Lin- 
coln, let  us  say: 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory 
stretching  from  every  battlefield 
and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over 
this  broad  world  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  peace  when  once  again 
touched — as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels    of    our    na- 
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ARTICLE    I. 
Boyhood    and    Youth. 

t*  INCOLN    was 
born     Feb.      12, 
1809,      in    a    log 
cabin     in     what 
was    then    Har- 
din, now    LaRue 
county,  Ky.     He 
was   the    son   of 
Thos.    and  Nan- 
cy  Hanks      Lin- 
coln. They  were 
very  poor.  Thos. 
Lincoln   did   not 
even   know  how 
to  read.    In  1816 
they     moved    to 
Indiana,        and 
staked       off       a 
claim  on  Pigeon 
creek    in     Spen- 
cer county,  near 
3entryville,    and 
built  what  in  the 
&XAJW  «6»~     backwoods     was 
W/rsX£,QCJC.      Caiied  a  half-fac- 
ed   camp.      It   had    three    sides    of 
logs;   the  front  was  open,  protect- 
ed   only    by    skins.      The    Lincolns 
lived  here  for  a  year;    then   Thos 
Lincoln   built   a   log   cabin.      Little 
Abraham  had  an  older  sister,  Sarah 
and   a   cousin,   Dennis   Hanks,    and 
they    all    played    together.      Some- 
times Dennis  took  Abraham  hunt- 
ing,   but    Abraham    was    too    kind- 
hearted  to  kill  anything,  and  after 
shooting    a    wild   turkey   he    never 
afterwards  "pulled  a  trigger  on  any 
larger  game."  In  1818  the  settlement 
was  swept  by  a  disease  called  the 
milk   sick,"  and  Abraham's   moth- 
er died  of  it.     They  buried  her  in 
the   woods,    Thos.    Lincoln    making 
the  coffin  with  his  ova  hands.  That 
winter  they  were  all  very  sad;  the 
children  shivered  in  the  log  cabin 
that  had  no    floor.     Then   in   1819 
Thos.    Lincoln  went   back   to   Ken- 
tucky  and   married      Sarah     Bush 
Johnston,  a  widow,  who  had  once 
been  his  sweetheart.    When  she  got 
to  the  cabin  on  Pigeon  creek,  she 
made  the  home  happier  for  the  lit- 
tle Lincolns. 

Thos.   Lincoln   did  not  value   an 
education,  probably  because  he  had 
none    himself    and    did    not    know 
what  it  men.it,  and  so  had  little  pa- 
tience   with    Abraham's      going    to 
school.     But  the  boy  was  eager  to 
learn;   he  went  to  school  when  he 
could,  though  that  was  very  little 
for  the  schools  were  few  and  poor,' 
and  his  father  was   always   hiring 
him  out  to  the  neighbors.     But  his 
stepmother,  whom  he  loved  so  well 
that  he  never  thought  of  her  as  a 
stepmother,  helped  him  to  study  at 
home.     He  read  all   the   books  he 
could  find,   such  as  Murray's  Eng- 
lish reader,  the  bible,  Aesop's  Fa- 
bles,   Robinson      Crusoe,    The    Pil- 
grim's   Progress,    a    history    of    the 
United  States,  and  Weem's  Life  of 
Washington.      This    last    book    he 
borrowed  of  a  man  named  Josiah 
Crawford,  and  he  was   so  careless 
that  it  was  spoiled  in  a  rainstorm- 
to  pay  for  it,  Crawford  made  him 
pull    fodder   for   three    days   at    25 
cents  a  day.    For  this  Abraham  Lin- 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE  AT  HODGENVILLE  KY 
After  being  carried  about  the  country  for  exhibiticn  purposes 
this  cabin  was  secured  and  is  now  owned  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  As- 
sociation. When  the  farm  becomes  a  national  park,  this  cabin  will  be 
prized  by  the  American  people  abovt-  all  other  interesting  objects 
there,   because   here   began   the   life  which  Stanton  said  "Now  belongs 


coin  disliked  Crawford,  as  any  boy 
would,  and  called  him  "Old  Blue 
Nose,"  by  which  name  he  was 
ever  afterward  known.  Abraham 
had  no  pens  and  very  little  paper, 
so  he  made  himself  a  pen  from  a 
buzzard's  quill  and  wrote  with  it  in 
brier-root  ink;  then  he  would  figure 
with  charcoal  on  the  wooden  fire 
shovel  and  afterward  shave  it  off 
nice  and  clean.  Every  night  he 
read  by  the  fire-light,  and  he  wrote 
little  essays,  and  evtn  some  verses. 
He  said  his  father  taught  him  to 
work,  but  never  taught  him  to  love 
it,  and  some  farmers  complained 
because  he  interfered  with  their 
hands  by  mounting  stumps  in  the 
fields  and  making  speeches.  He 
could  tell  funny  stories  then  and 
[always;  he  liked  the  sports  of 
those  days — running  and  wrestling, 
'and  besides,  he  had  many  fights. 
But  he  worked  hard,  plowing,  mow- 
ing and   splitting  rails.     When  he 


was  Ji9  years  oia,  ne  was  six  reei 
two  inches  tall,  and  he  must  have 
made  a  strange  figure  in  his  coon- 
skin  cap,  linsey-woolsey  shirt  and 
buckskin  breeches  so  short  that 
they  exposed  his  shins. 

In  1823  he  got  a  job  en  a  flatboat 
and  went  down  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  had  his  first  sight  of  slave 
markets.  In  1830  the  Lincolns  set 
out  for  Illinois  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  oxen,  which  Abraham  drove.  In 
two  weeks  they  reached  Macon 
county,  Illinois,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sangamon,  near  Decatur, 
they  built  a  cabin.  Abraham  was 
21  years  old.  He  stayed  in  Macon 
county  that  winter  splitting  rails. 
In  the  spring  he  was  hired  by  Den- 
ton Offutt  to  take  a  boat  to  New 
i  Orleans.  At  New  Salem,  a  little 
village  on  the  Sangamon,  the  boat 
grounded  on  a  dam  and  Lincoln, 
by  a  clever  contrivance,  got  it  off. 
He  went  to  New  Orleans  and  by 
August  was  back  at  New  Salem. 
Here  Offutt  opened  a  little  store 
and  hired  Lincoln  as  clerk.  Offutt 
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liked  Lincoln  md  bragged  of  him 
a  good  deal.  He  said  that  Lincoln 
could  whip  or  throw  or  outrun  any 
man  in  Sangamon  county.  It  was 
not  long  before  some  rough  fellows, 
called  the  Clary's  Grove  boys,  took 
up  this  challenge  and  put  forward 
their  leader,  Jack  Armstrong,  as 
champion.  Lincoln  said  he  did  not 
like  to  "tussle  and  scuffle"  and  de- 
spised "'pulling  and  wooling,"  but 
they  badgered  him  into  it,  and  he 
gave  Armstrong  a  famous  thrash- 
ing. After  this  he  was  very  popu- 
lar in  New  Salem,  where  they  ad- 
mired a  man  who  could  fight,  and 
he  aid  Armstrong  became  good 
friends;  indeed,  all  the  Clary's 
Grove  boys  grew  to  like  him  and 
in  1832,  when  there  was  an  Indian 
uprising,  called  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  the  Clary's  Grove  boys  all 
went  into  it,  and  elected  Lincoln 
their  captain.  The  war  did  not  last 
long,  f,»id  Lincoln  fortunately  kill- 
ed no  Indians,  but  he  had  many 
adventures.  One  day  a  friendly  In- 
\  dian  sought  refuge  in  camp  and 
j  the  Clary's  Grove  boys  wanted  to 
I  kill  the  Indian,  but  Lincoln  faced 
i  his  commmd,  put  his  own  body  be- 
I  tween  them  and  the  Indian,  and 
thus  saved  his  life. 

When  he  got  bacs  to  New  Salem 
in  August  he  ran  for  the  legislature, 
but  was  defeated.  Then  he  went 
into  the  grocery  business  with  a 
man  named  Berry;  but  Berry  was 
shiftless  and  neglected  his  work, 
while  Lincoln  spent  his  time  read- 
ing and  studying  law.  Naturally, 
the  business  failed — 'winked  out," 
as  Lincoln  said — and  then  Berry 
ran  away  and  left  Lincoln  to  pay 
the  debt,  about  $1200,  to  him  an  en- 
ormous sum.     But  he  could  always 


joke;  he  called  it  the  'national 
debt,"  and  paid  on  it  as  he  could, 
although  it  took  him  15  years  to 
pay  it  off.  Then  he  was  appoint- 
ed postmaster  at  New  Salem.  New 
Salem  was  a  very  small  village,  and 
Lincoln  could  carry  all  the  letters 
in  his  hat.  He  used  to  read  the 
newspapers  before  he  distributed 
them,  so  anxious  was  he  to  learn; 
but  he  was  always  honest.  Many 
years  afterward  a  government  agent 
came  to  Spr:'agfield  to  settle  the 
i  postoffice  accounts,  and  Lincoln 
j  turned  over  to  him  the  very  coins 
he  had  collected  as  postmaster;  he 
!  had  kept  the  money  all  those  years 
tied  up  in  an  old  blue  sock,  and 
though  he  wanted  money  sorely, 
had  never  touched  it.  Then  he  was 
made  deputy  surveyor  of  Sanga- 
mon couity  and  did  this  work  well. 
Once  a  man  who  held  the  notes  o) 
.the  grocery  firm  tried  to  collect  the 
!  "national  debt"  from  Lincoln  and 
levied  on  his  horse  and  surveying 
instruments.  But  Bowling  Green 
a»nd  James  Short  loaned  him  the 
money  to  redeem  his  property.  He 
had  other  friends  in  New  Salem; 
Hannah,  the  wife  of  Jack  Arm- 
strong, always  had  milk  and  corn 
bread  for  him  to  eat;  Mentor  Gra- 
ham, the  schoolmaster,  taught  him 
grammar;  and  Jack  Kelso,  a 
strange  character  who  wandered  in 
the  woods  and  along  the  river,  gor 
him  to  read  Shakespeare,  Burn.3 
|  and  other  poets.  Lincoln  always 
had  friends,  because  he  was  so 
friendly  himself. 

Tomorrow's  article  will  deal  with 
Lincoln  at  New  Salem,  with  his 
days'  as  a  river  boatman,  with  his 
first  love  and  sorrow,  and  with  his 
entry   into   politics. 
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ARTICLE   II. 
Love  arid  Politics. 

g  INCOLN  was 
elected  to  the 
legislature  i.n 
1S34.  and  one  of 
his  friends  loan- 
ed liini  muiey  to 
buy  new  clothes 
so  that  he  could 
make  a  decent 
appearance.  At 
Vandalia  lie  met 
a  dashing  young 
man  of  22,  late- 
ly come  from 
Vermont  with1 
but  37  cents  in 
his  pocket,  but 
already  admit- 
ted to  the  bar 
and  running  for 
office.  This  was 
Steph.  A.  Doug- 
las, and  Lincoln 
tR&AlrtJ  ^*  i  said  he  "was  the 
\nr^T£71L0C/Ci      least     man     he 

ever  saw;"  but  as  the  years  went 

on,    he   ceased   to    think   this   way 

about   Stephen   A.   Douglas. 
About  this  time   a  great  sorrow 

came  to  Lincoln.     He  was  in  love 

with  a  pretty  girl  in  New  Salem, 

named   Anne    Rutledge,    and   when 

she   was    taken    sick   and    died,    it 

made    Lincoln    so    sad     that     his 

friends  feared  he  would  go  insane, 

and    Bowling    Green    had   to    take 

him   to    his   home   and   nurse    him 

back  to  health.     This  loss  made  a 

deep    impression    on    him,    and   all 

his  life  he  had  spells   of  blackest 

melancholy;   but  it  made  him  gen- 
tle,  too,   and   filled   him   with  pity 

for  all  who  suffered.  \ 

In  1836  he  was  re-elected  to  the 

legislature.        His      announcement, 

with  its  clear  statement  of  the  the- 
ory of  representative   government, 

showed    that    he    understood      the 

American  ideal.  The  campaign  was 

exciting.  One  day  he  made  a  speech 

in    Springfield    near    the    home    of 

George  Forquer,  whose  house,  the 


finest  in  town,  was  noted  for  its 
lightning  rod.  Springfield  had  nev- 
er seen  a  lightning  rod  before. 
When  Lincoln  finished  speaking, 
Forquer  said  he  "would  have  to 
take  the  young  man  down,"  and 
made  a  speech  against  him.  For- 
quer had  been  a  Whig,  as  Lincoln 
was  then,  but  had  recently  joined 
the  Democratic  party  and  been  ap- 
pointed register  of  the  land  office. 
When  Lincoln  replied  he  said: 
"The  gentleman  had  seen  fit  to  al- 
lude to  my  being  a  young  man; 
but  he  forgets  that  I  am  older  in 
years  than  I  am  in  the  tricks  and 
trades  of  politicians.  I  desire  to 
live,  and  I  desire  place  and  dis- 
tinction, but  I  would  rather  die 
now,  than,  like  the  gentleman,  live 
to  see  the  day  that  I  would  change 
my  politics  for  an  office  worth 
$3000  a  year  and  then  feel  compell- 
ed to  erect  a  lightning  rod  to  pro- 
tect a  guilty  conscience  from  an  of- 
fended God." 

However,  when  Lincoln  got  to 
Vandalia  he  showed  that  he  did 
know  a  good  deal  of  the  tricks  and 
trades  of  politicians.  The  nine 
members  from  Sangamon  county 
were  each  over  six  feet  tall,  and 
Lincoln  was  the  tallest  and  smart- 
est of  them  all.  They  were  called 
the  "Long  Nine"  and  Lincoln  was 
their  leader.  He  favored  a  big 
scheme  for  public  improvements; 
railroads  and  canals  were  to  be 
constructed  all  over  Illinois,  and 
to  do  this  the  state  borrowed  $12,- 
000,000.  Lincoln  told  a  friend  that 
he  was  going  to  run  for  governor 
and  become  the  DeWitt  Clinton  of 
Illinois.  He  helped  to  put  this 
wonderful  scheme  through — and 
nearly  bankrupted  the  state.  But 
an  incident  occurred  which  showed 
how  true  he  was  to  moral  prin- 
ciple. The  abolitionists  were  just 
then  beginning  their  opposition  to 
slavery,  and  like  all  men  in  ad- 
vance of  their  time,  they  were  hat- 
ed and  reviled.  The  legislature 
adopted  resolutions  "highly  disap- 
proving" of  "the  formation  of  abol- 
ition societies  and  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated by  them;"  but  Lincoln 
voted  against  these  resolutions, 
drew  up  a  protest,  got  his  colleague, 
Dan  Stone,  to  sign  the  protest  with 
him,  and  had  it  entered  upon  the 
Journal  for  March  3,  1837.  This 
protest  declared  that  "the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  founded  both  on 
injustice  and  bad  policy." 

Then,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  went  to  Springfield  to 
practice  law.  In  1838  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  again.  The 
panic  of  1837  had  brought  to  Illi- 
nois the  hour  of  reckoning  for  the 
internal  improvement  bubble,  and 
Lincoln  admitted  "hih  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  the  present  crisis" 
and  said  he  was  "no  financier."  In 
1840,  the  year  of  the  gay  campaign 
for  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,"  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  legislature. 
He  was  candidate  for  presidential 
elector  on  the  Whig  ticket,  as  Doug- 
las was  on  the  Democratic  and  had 
many  encounters  with  Douglas  and 
others. 

One  night  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  a 
Democrat,  made  a  speech  attacking 
the  "Long  Nine,"  Lincoln  especial- 
ly. Lincoln  had  great  power  of 
mimicky  and  when  he  replied  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  he  ridiculed  him,  mimick- 
ed him  in  voice  and  manner,  until 
the  crowd  roared  with  delight,  and 
poor  Thomas  actually  wept.  This 
was  long  remembered  in  Sangamon 
county  as  the  "skinning  of  Thom- 
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-"■     To  the  Editor  of  The  Journal: 


LINCOLN  ON  REPRESENTATION 


New  Salem,  June  13,  1836. 


In  your  paper  of  last  Saturday  I  see  a  communication  over 
the  signature  of  "Many  "Voters,"  in  which  the  candidates  who 
are  announced  in  the  Journal  are  called  upon  to  "show  their 
hands."    Agreed.     Here's  mine: 

I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  government  who  as- 
sist in  bearing  its  burdens.  Consequently,  I  go  for  admitting 
all  whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms 
(by  no  means  excluding  females). 

If  elected  I  shall  consider  the  whole  people  of  Sangamon 
my  constituents,  as  well  those  that  oppose  as  those  th^rt  sup- 
port me. 

While  acting  as  their  representative,  I  shall  be  governed  by 
their  will  on  all  subjects  upon  which  I  have  the  means  of 
knowing  what  their  will  is;  and  upon  all  others  i  shall  do  what 
my  own  judgment  teaches  me  will  best  advance  their  interests. 
Whether  elected  or  not,  I  go  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands  to  the  several  states  to  enable  our  state,  in 
common  with  all  others,  to  dig  canals  and  construct  railroads 
without  borrowing  money  and  paying  the  interest  on  it. 

If  alive  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  I  shall  vote  for 
Hugh  L.  White,  for  president.     Very  respectfully, 

A.    LINCOLN. 
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as."  But  Lincoln  was  so  ashamed 
of  what  he  had  done  that  he  hunt- 
ed up  his  victim,  implored  his  for- 
giveness and  tried  to  heal  the 
wounds  he  had  made.  After  that 
he  was  more  careful  of  the  feelings 
of  others  and  tried  to  avoid  saying 
or  doing  things  which  would  hurt 
them. 

About  this  time  a  sprightly  young 
woman  named  Mary  Todd  came  to 
visit  in  Springfield  and  both  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  fell  in  love  with 
her.  Douglas  was  brilliant  and 
dashing,  while  Lincoln  was  slow 
and  awkward.  But  Mary  Todd  pre- 
ferred Lincoln  to  Douglas,  and  they 
were  engaged.  The  engagement, 
however,  was  broken  off  and  Lin- 
coln's old  melancholy  came-  back 
upon  him,  and  some  of  his  friends 
feared  that  he  might  commit  sui- 
cide. His  friend,  Joshua  Speed,  took 
him  away  to  Kentucky  in  order  to 
divert  him.  When  he  came  back 
he  very  nearly  got  into  a  duel  with 
James  T.  Shields,  auditor  of:  state, 
a  "gallant,  hot-headed  bachelor 
from  Tyrone  county,  Ireland,"  over 
some  political  lampoons  Mary  Todd 
had  written  for  a  Springfield  news- 
paper. This  drew  the  lovers  to- 
gether again  and  on  November  4, 
1842,  they  were  married. 

In  1841  Lincoln  had  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Judge  Stephen  L. 
Logan.  Logan  kept  most  of  the 
money  they  made,  but  this  did  not 
trouble  ,  Lincoln.  He  loved  men 
more  than  money,  and  said  that 
wealth  was  "simply  a  superfluity 
of  things  we  don't  need."  But  he 
became  a  much  better  lawyer 
through  contact  with  Logan.  In 
1843  he  formed  another  partnership 
with  Wm.  H."  Herndon,  a  radical 
young  abolitionist.  This  partner- 
ship lasted  until  Lincoln  died,  and 
Herndon  wrote  a  biography  of  his 
great  friend  and  partner. 

In  1841  Lincoln  might  have  been 
nominated  for  governor,  but  after 
his  experience  with  internal  im- 
provements, he  had  lost  his  desire 
to  become  the  DeWitt  Clinton  of 
Illinois  and  refused.  But  he  was 
ambitious  and  so  was  his  wife;  he 
wished  to  go  to  congress,  but  for  a 
long  time  he  could  not  get  the  nom-j 
ination.  Many  people  said  he  was| 
aristocratic  because  he  had  marrie 
Mary  Todd,  who  belonged  to  th 
"best  families"  in  Springfield,  tha 


is,  those  families  that  considered 
themselves  the  best  in  Springfield. 
Finally,  however,  in  1846,  he  was 
nominated  for  congress  against  Pe- 
ter Cartwright,  a  famous  pioneer 
Methodist  preacher.  Lincoln  was 
elected  and  went  to  Washington  in 
1847.  The  Mexican  war  was  then 
on,  and  Lincoln,  in  common  with 
many  others  and  with  many  more 
since,  thought  that  the  war  had 
been  improperly  begun  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  introduced  resolu- 
tions which  became  famous  as  the 
"spot  resolutions,"  so  called  be- 
cause President  Polk  had  said  that 
Mexico  had  first  "invaded  our  ter- 
ritor}',"  and  "shed  the  blood  of  our 
citizens  on  our  own  soil."  In  these 
resolutions  Lincoln  asked  the  pres- 
ident to  tell  on  what  "spot"  all  this 
occurred.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no 
such  spot,  Polk  never  replied.  The 
resolutions  made  Lincoln  unpopular 
at  home,  because  the  people  -there 
felt  very  warlike  and  thought  it  un- 
patriotic in  him  to  oppose  a  war, 
even  if  it  was  unjust. 

Lincoln  voted,  too,  for  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso  to  exclude  slavery  from 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and 
introduced  an  act  excluding  slavery 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Be- 
cause of  his  course  with  reference 
to  the  Mexican  war  he  was  not  re- 
nominated; indeed,  when  his  old 
law  partner,  Judge  Logan,  was 
nominated  to  succeed  him,  Lincoln's 
record  defeated  even  him.  Lincoln 
then  tried  to  get  the  appointment 
as  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office,  but  failed.  Then  he  was  of- 
fered the  governorship  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  and  probably  would 
have  accepted  it  if  his  wife  had  not 
said  "no."  And  he  went  back  to 
Springfield  disgusted  with  politics 
and  a  disappointed  man. 


Tomorrow's  article  will  tell  of 
Lincoln  on  the  old  eighth  circuit; 
of  a  defeated  and  disappointed  pol- 
itician; of  Judge  Davis  and  the 
two  courts  that  interfered  one  with 
the  other,  and  of  preparing  to  try 
the  great  cause  of  humanity  before 
the  jury  of  the  people. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
ON  THE  OLD  EIGHTH  CIRCUIT. 
HOSE  days  on 
the  old  eighth 
circuit  were 
probably  the 
happiest  of  Lin- 
coln's life.  The 
firm  of  Lincoln 
&  Herndon  had 
a  dingy  little 
law  office  on  the 
public  square  in 
Springfield,  and 
though  Lincoln 
was  very  clean 
in  dress  and  per- 
son, and  kept  all 
the  tnoughts  in 
his  mind  in  good 
order,  he  could 
not  keep  his  of- 
fice in  order.  He 
carried  many  of 
his  legal  papers 
in  his  high  hat, 
and  sometimes 
lost  them  out  of  it,  and  he  had  a 
bundle  on  which  he  wrote:  "When 
you  can't  find  it  anywhere  else, 
look  into  this."  And  then,  some- 
times, he  couldn't  find  it  even  there. 
He  kept  poor  accounts,  and  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  make  his  clients 
pay  large  fees.  The  other  lawyers 
did  not  like  this,  just  as  they 
would  not  like  it  today. 

Twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall,  he 
went  out  on  the  circuit  with  Judge 
David  Davis,  a  large  fat  man,  whose 
mind  was  as  big  as  his  body.  He 
held  court  in  all  the  surrounding 
counties.  Some  of  the  other  law- 
yers were  Leonard  Swett,  John  M. 
Palmer,  Judge  Logan,  Edward  D. 
Baker,  O.  H.  Browing  and  Richard 
J.  Oglesby.  These  lawyers  were 
very  smart,  but  none  of  them  w~as 
as  smart  as  Lincoln.  Lincoln  was 
a  great  favorite  with  Judge  Davis, 
who  liked  to  hear  his  stories  and 
the  funny  things  he  was  always  say- 
ing. Whenever  they  arrived  at  the 
hotel  in  the  town  where  they  were 
going  to  hold  court,  Davis  would 
look  about  and  agk  the  very  first 
thing,  "Where's  Lincoln?"  Some 
times  Lincoln's  stories  disturbed 
the  court,  for  if  Lincoln  were  not  in 
the  trial  then  being  held,  he  was 
apt  to  have  a  group  of  men  around 
him  in  the  courtroom.  Then  Davis 
would  say:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  can't 
stand  this.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  carry  on  two  courts;  I  must  ad- 
journ mine  or  you  yours."  But  in  a 
few  minutes  he  would  beckon  one 
of  the  men  to  the  bench,  and  in  a 
whisper  would  ask:  "What  was 
that  story  Lincoln  was  telling?" 

But  Lincoln  was  not  a  mere 
story-telter;  he  was  a  serious  man, 
a  sad  man,  and  a  man  of  real  dig- 
nity. Men  spoke  of  him  often  as 
"Honest  Abe"  or  "Old  Abe";  they 
did  this  because  they  liked  him; 
but  when  they  spoite  to  him  they 
called  him  "Mr.  Lincoin."  As  in 
most  great  natures,  the  humor  lay 
close  to  the  sadness  in  him.  Men 
loved  him  because  he  was  so  kind, ! 
so  simple,  so  lacking  in  self-con-  j 
sciousness;  that  is,  he  did  not  think 
of  himself.   He  had  a  beautiful  t>er-  \ 
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sonality,  as  we  say  when  there  Is 
something  about  a  man  that  makes 
people  respect  him,  and  like  him, 
and  believe  him,  as  people  did  Lin- 
coln. He  told  his  stories  to  make 
things  clear,  for  he  was  always  try- 
ing to  make  things  clear — to  men, 
to  judges,  to  juries,  to  statesmen, 
and  finally  to  the  whole  people.  He 
liked  the  rough,  careless  life  of  the 
circuit  and  the  discomforts  of  the 
dreadful  little  hotels  at  which  they 
had  to  stay  did  not  disturb  him 
much.  They  all  sat  at  taole  together 
— the  lawyers  and  jurymen  and  liti- 
gants and  witnesses,  and  even  the 
prisoners  if  they  were  out  on  bail; 
and  Lincoln  would  sleep  two  in  a 
bed  or  eight  in  a  room,  and  never 
complain.  He  never  complained 
much  anyhow,  in  the  evening  they 
all  sat  around  and  argued  and 
talked,  and  he  told  >is  st  lies;  but 
sometimes  he  would  slip  away  to 
study  Euclid  or  German — he  was 
always  studying — and  one  night  the 
lawyers  missed  him,  and  found  that 
he  had  gone  to  a  little  magic  lantern 
show  given  for  the  children.  But  he 
was  not  always  mild,  not  always 
funny;  he  could  be  terrible  when 
aroused,  and  nothing  would  arouse 
him  as  untruth  or  injustice.  His 
cross-examinations  were  dreadful, 
and  he  had  a  strange  power  over 
juries.  He  sympathized  with  every- 
one, was  glad  when  they  were  glad 
and  sorry  when  they  were  sorry. 
And  he  knew  human  nature;  that  is, 
he  knew,  somehow,  why  men  did 
the  things  they  did — the  foolish 
things  and  the  wise  things,  the  good 
things  and  the  bad  things.  Some 
thought.  He  was  honest  with  evevy- 
was  aroused,  when  he  was  in  the 
full  swing  of  a  great  speech,  his 
face  was  bright  and  he  became 
beautiful.  'What  told  most  with 
judges  and  juries  was  his  honesty; 
he  was  honest  in  what  he  did,  in 
what  he  said,  and  In  what  he 
thought.  He  was  onest  with  every- 
body, and,  what  is  sometimes  hard- 
est of  all,  he  was  honest  with  him- 
self. He  never  quibbled;  he  dis- 
liked what  are  called  legal  techni- 
calities, and  though  he  had  to  argue 
and  debate  a  good  deal,  he  would 
not  quarrel  or  dispute  with  any  one. 
Leonard  Swett  has  told  how  he 
would  try  a  case.  He  says  he  would 
sit  quietly  in  the  courtroom,  admit- 
ting this  or  that,  "reckoning"  he 
must  be  wrong — that  "that  ought  to 
be  conceded,"  or  "that  is  about 
right,"  until,  as  Swett  said,  "about 
the  time  he  had  practiced  through 
three-quarters  of  the  case  in  this 


way,  his  adversary  would  wake  up 
to  find  himself  beaten."  He  tried 
to  keep  people  from  going  to  law, 
as  all  good  lawyers  should,  though: 
sometimes  they  forget  this,  and  he 
would  not  take  a  case  he  did  not 
believe  in.  Once  he  found  out  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  trial  that  his 
client  had  acted  fraudulently,  and; 
he  got  up  and  left  the  courtroom  in 
disgust.  When  the  judge  sent  for 
him,  he  sent  back  the  answer  that 
he  had  "gone  out  to  wash  his 
hands."  He  was  not  a  good  prose- 
cutor; he  had  too  much  sympathy 
for  people  in  trouble  to  be  that. 

He  did  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
money,  not  more  than  $2,000  or 
$3,000  a  year,  but  he  ranked  first 
among  the  lawyers  of  Illinois  and 
was  engaged  in  most  of  the  import- 
ant cases.  One  of  these  was  the 
case  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
against  McLean  county.  He  was 
the  lawyer  for  the  railroad,  and  he 
kept  the  county  from  making  the 
railroad  pay  taxes  on  land  the  state 
had  given  it,  and  he  had  to  sue  to 
recover  his  fee  of  $5,000,  which  for 
railroad  lawyers  in  these  days 
would  be  hardly  anything.  He  was 
in  the  celebrated  Rock  Island  bridge 
case,  and  another  big  case  was  over 
the  patents  for  the  McCormick 
reaper.  This  case  van*  to  be  tried 
in  Cincinnati  in  the  United  States 
court,  and  with  him  in  the  case  was 
Edwin  M.  Stanton.  This  man  treat 
ed  Lincoln  with  great  contempt  anc 
rudeness,  called  him  a  giraffe,  an 
would  not  let  him  deliver  the  argu 
ment  he  had  prepared  with  sucr 
great  care.  Lincoln  was  a  senstivt 
man  and  this  treatment  was  most 
pianful  to  him,  and  yet  he  was  a 
man  who  rose  high  above  all  little, 
petty  things,  and  never  got  mad  at 
people,  or  tried  to  get  even  with 
them.  Only  people  with  little  souls 
do  that,  and  Lincoln  was  a  great 
soul.  To  show  how  great  he  was, 
he  afterwards  appointed  Stanton 
secretary  of  war. 

In  May,  1858,  he  defended  Wil- 
liam or  ''Duff,"  the  son  of  his  old 
New  Salem  foe  and  friend,  Jack 
Armstrong.  The  boy  was  charged 
with  murder.  A  witness  on  the  trial 
at  Beardstown  told  him,  by  moon- 
light he  saw  the  boy  strike  the  blow 
which  had  killed  the  murdered  man. 
But  Lincoln,  in  the  cross-examina- 


tion of  this  witness,  suddenly 
showed  him  an  almanac  of  the  year 
of  the  murder — and  not  of  another 
year  as  a  sily,  wicked  story  has 
tried  to  make  it  appear — and  by  this 
almanac  showed  that  the  moon  had 
set  long  before  the  hour  in  which 
the  witness  claimed  to  have  yeen 
the  boy  strike  tl'.c-  blow.  And  so  Duff 
Armstrong  was  acquitted,  and  Lin- 
coln would  take  no  fee  from  his  old 
friend,  Hannah  Armstrong,  except 
her  thanks. 

Another      time       he       defended 
Peachy    Harrison,    a    grandson    of 
old    Peter   Cartwright,   whom    Lin- 
coln had  beaten  for  congress.  Har- 
rison was  indicted  for  killing  Greek 
Crafton,    and    the    pld     Methodist 
!  preacher  told  how  Crafton  had  said 
!  before  dying,  "I  want  to  say  to  my 
j  slayer  that  I  forgive   him."     With 
j  such    a    dying    declaration,   as    the 
lawyers   call   it,   Lincoln  of  course 
made  a  great  speech,  and  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  jury  wltn  that  pity 
which  he  felt  for  all  souls  in  trou- 
ble.   And  so  the  bov  was  set  free. 


Tomorrow's  article  will  tell  of 
the  great  debate;  of  the  call  to 
duty;  of  championing  tne  old  cause 
of  Liberty;  of  the  grapple  with 
Douglas;  of  a  defeat  that  was  a  vic- 
tory, and  of  the  rail  candidate. 
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The   great   Debate — The     Call     to  T 

Duty — Championing  the  Old  Cause  „  „ 

of     Liberty — The      Grapple     With  ,  ► 

Douglas — A   Defeat     That   "Was   a  - « 

Victory— The  Rail-Splitter    Canal-  + 
date. 


ARTICLE  IV.  ■ 

The  Great  Debate. 

INCOLN  had  al- 
most lost  interest 
in  politics  when, 
in  1854,  congress 
tried  to  make 
states  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  In 
doing  this  con- 
gress repealed  the 
Missouri  compro- 
mise which  meant 
that  slavery  might 
be  carried  into 
the  new  states. 
This  roused  Lin- 
coln as  nothing 
had  ever  roused 
him  before.  He  said,  "This  nation 
cannot  endure  half  slave  and  .half 
free."  When  Douglas,  who  had 
been  senator  all  these  years,  came 
home  that  fall  the  people  were  an- 
-gry,  and  in  Chicago  they  hissed 
him,  for  he  had  done  more  than 
anyone  to  repeal  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. But  he  set  to  work  to  win 
them  back.  He  spoke  at  Spring- 
field, and  Lincoln  answered  him  in 
a  fine  speech.  Douglas  spoke  again; 
Lincoln  went  to  Peoria  and  replied 
to  him,  saying  that  "no  man  is  good 
enough  to  govern  another  man 
without  the  other's  consent."  Then 
all  men  who  were  opposed  to  slav- 
ery saw  at  once  that  they  had  a 
champion  in  Lincoln. 

In  1856  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Republican  party,  and  campaigned 
for  Fremont.  In  1858  a  legislature 
was  to  be  elected  which  would 
choose  a  successor  to  Senator  Doug- 
las, and  on  June  16,  1858,  the  Re- 
publicans in  convention  at  Spring- 
field resolved  that  Lincoln  was 
their  "first  and  only  choice  for 
United,  States  senator."  Lincoln 
then  made  a  speech  which  frighten- 
ed his  friends,  who  thought  it  too 
radical.  He  had  been  preparing  it 
for  weeks.  He  would  write  down 
a  sentence  on  a  scrap  of  paper  and 
put  it  in  his  hat,  and  when  he  had 
it  all  done  in  this  way,  he  put  these 
parts  together  and  read  it  to  his 
friends.  What  frightened  them  was 
that  he  said  that  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  he- 
lieve  this  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  union 
to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fail — but  I  do  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided;  it  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other." 
His  friends  begged  him  not  to  de- 
liver it  in  this  form,  but  he  did  so. 
Then  Douglas  charged  Lincoln  with 
being  an  abolitionist  and  said  he 
had  no  reverence  for  courts  or  the 
law. 

These  speeches,  as  Illinois  politi- 
cians would  say,  set  the  prairies  on 
fire,  and  Lincoln  challenged  Doug- 
las to  debate.  Seven  debates  were 
set — at  Ottawa,  Aug.  21;  Freeport, 
Aug.  27;  Jonesboro,  Sept.  15; 
Charleston,  Sept.  18;  Galesburg, 
Oct.  7;  Quincy,  Oct.  13  and  Alton, 
Oct.  15. 

Lincoln  had  come  to  a  new  epoch 

in   his   career;    he    was    no   longer 

(seeking  office  for  himself;   he  was 
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turn  against  him  and  so  defeat  him 
for  president  in  1860,  for  at  that 
time  everybody  thought  Douglas 
would  be  president.  Lincoln  was 
right.  Douglas  answered  "yes"  and 
his  friends  were  happy  and  said  he 
had  escaped  what  tney  called  Lin- 
coln's trap.  But  he  had  not  es- 
caped it  at  all;  he  had  only  got  in- 
to it,  and  he  found  this  out  shortly 
when  the  southern  people  began  to 
tur.n  against  him. 

More  people  voted  for  Lincoln 
than  for  Douglas,  but  because  of  the 
way  in  which  tire  legislative  dis- 
tricts were  laid  out,  Douglas  had  a 
majority  in  the  general  assembly, 
and  in  January  was  re-elected.  Lin- 
coln, of  course,  was  disappointed, 
but  he  could  always  joke.  He  said 
he  felt  like  the  boy  that  stubbed 
his  toe — it  hurt  too  bad  to  laugh 
and  he  was  too  big  to  cry. 

But  the  debates  had  made  him 
famoirsand  his  friends  thought  he 
ought  to  become  candidate  for  pres- 


T!0    HEAR   THI5 


J    CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST      \  \ 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  - 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are 
not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Thougli 
passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords 
of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart 
and  hearthstone  all  over  the 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  union  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature. 
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president.  And  all  this  time  Lin- 
coln was  "sorrowful  unto  death," 
and  said,  "I  shall  never  be  glad 
any  more." 

Feb.  11.  1861,.  he  left  Springfield 


tueu  jiiuue  a  sjjeecn  wmon  lrigmen- 
ed  his  friends,  who  thought  it  too 
radical.  He  had  heen  preparing  it 
for  weeks.  He  would  write  down 
a  sentence  on  a  scrap  of  paper  and 
put  it  in  his  hat,  and  when  he  had 
it  all  done  in  this  way,  he  put  these 
parts  together  and  read  it  to  his 
friends.  What  frightened  them  was 
that  he  said  that  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  be- 
lieve this  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  union 
to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fail— but  I  do  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided;  it  will  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other." 
His  friends  begged  him  not  to  de- 
liver it  in  this  form,  but  he  did  so. 
Then  Douglas  charged  Lincoln  with 
being  an  abolitionist  and  said  he 
had  no  reverence  for  courts  or  the 
law. 

These  speeches,  as  Illinois  politi- 
cians would  say,  set  the  prairies  on 
fire,  and  Lincoln  challenged  Doug- 
las to  debate.  Seven  debates  were 
set — at  Ottawa,  Aug.  21;  Freeport, 
Aug.  27;  Jonesboro,  Sept.  15; 
Charleston,  Sept.  18;  Galesburg, 
Oct.  7;  Quincy,  Oct.  13  and  Alton, 
Oct.  15. 

Lincoln  had  come  to  a  new  epoch 
in  his  career;  he  was  no  longer 
seeking  office  for  himself;  he  was 
now  working  for  the  great  cause  of 
human  liberty.  And  so  he  kept  out 
of  his  speeches  all  bitterness,  all 
hatred,  and  was  kind.  "Think  noth- 
ing of  me,"  he  said.  "Take  no 
thought  for  the  political  fate  of  any 
man  whomsoever,  but  come  back 
to  the  truths  that  are  in  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  You  may  do 
anything  with  me  you  choose,  if 
you  will  but  heed  these  sacred 
principles.  While  pretending  no 
indifference  to  earth  honors.  I  do 
claim  to  be  actuated  in  this  con- 
test by  something  higher  than  an 
anxiety  for  office.  I  charge  you  to 
drop  every  petty  and  insignificant 
thought  for  any  man's  success.  It 
is  nothing;  I  am  nothing;  Judge 
Douglas  is  nothing.  But  do  not  de- 
stroy that  immortal  emblem  of  hu- 
hanity— -the  Declaration  oj:  Ameri- 
can Independence." 

The  aristocratic  people  were  on 
Douglas'  side;  the  common  people 
were  on  Lincoln's  side.  Douglas  be- 
gan the  debates  in  proud  scorn  of 
Lincoln,  but  he  soon  got  over  this. 
He  asked  Lincoln  some  questions 
which  he  thought  would  finish,  him, 
but  Lincoln  asked  him  some  ques- 
tions— four  at  Freeport  and  three 
at  Jones boro— on  which  the  debate 
and,  indeed,  the  fate  of  the  nation, 
turned.  The  second  question  at 
Freeport  was  most  important,  and 
his  friends  begged  Lincoln  not  to 
ask  it;  they  feared  it  would  lose 
him  the  senatorship.-  He  thought 
it  might,  too,  but,  "I  am  after  lar- 
ger game,"  he  said;  "the  battle  of 
1860  is  worth,  a  hundred  of  this." 
The  second  question  was:  "Can  the 
people  of  a  United  States  territory 
in  any  lawful  way  against  the 
wishes  of  any  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  exclude  slavery  from  its 
limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
state  constitution?" 

Douglas  had  a  notion  which  he 
called  "popular  sovereignty,"  which 
was  a  clever  way  of  saying  that  all 
the  people  might  say  whether  they 
would  have  slavery  or  not;  that  is, 
all  the  people  except  those  who  had 
to  be  the  slaves.  Lincoln  believed 
that  if  Douglas  should  answer  "no" 
he  would  lose  Illinois  a.nd  the  sena- 
^orship;  if  he  answered  "yes"  the 
south,  which  wanted  slavery,  would 
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turn  against  him  and  so  defeat  him 
for  president  in  1860,  for  at  that 
time  everybody  thought  Douglas 
would  be  president.  Lincoln  was 
right.  Douglas  answered  "yes"  and 
his  friends  were  happy  and  said  he 
had  escaped  what  tney  called  Lin- 
coln's trap.  But  he  had  not  es- 
caped it  at  all;  he  had  only  got  in- 
to it,  and  he  found  this  out  shortly 
when  the  southern  people  began  to 
tui;n  against  him. 

More  people  voted  for  Lincoln 
than  for  Douglas,  but  because  of  the 
way  in  which  the  legislative  dis- 
tricts were  laid  out,  Douglas  had  a 
majority  in  the  general  assembly, 
and  in  January  was  re-elected.  Lin- 
coln, of  course,  was  disappointed, 
but  he  could  always  joke.  He  said 
he  felt  like  the  boy  that  stubbed 
his  toe — it  hurt  too  bad  to  laugh 
and  he  was  too  big  to  cry. 

But  the  debates  had  made  him 
famous  and  his  friends  thought  he 
ought  to  become  candidate  for  pres- 
ident. On  May  9,  1860,  the  Repub- 
lican state  convention  met  at  De- 
catur. Suddenly  a  banner  was  borne 
in,  inscribed  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
rail  candidate  for  president  in 
1860,"  supported  by  two  old  fence 
rails  with  a  placard  declaring  them 
to  be  "from  a  lot  of  3000  made  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks 
in  the  Sangamon  bottom  in  the  year 
1830."  The  convention  went  wild; 
Lincoln  made»  a  speech,  and  the 
state  delegation  to  the  national  con- 
vention was  instructed  to  "use  all 
honorable  means"  to  secure  his 
nomination.  The  national  conven- 
tion met  at  Chicago  a  week  later 
and  his  old  friends  were  there — - 
Davis,  Swett,  Judd,  Palmer,  Logan 
and  Oglesby — all  working  "like  nail- 
ers," as  Oglesby  put  it.  And  on 
THE  STORY  OF  GAL  TWO.. 

May  16  he  was  nominated. 

Lincoln  was  playing  hand  ball 
when  the  news  came.  He  looked  at 
the  telegram  a  moment,  then  said: 
"There  is  a  little  woman  down  on 
Eighth  street  who  will  be  glad  to 
hear  the  news,"  and  he  strode  away 
his  coat  tails  flying,  to  tell  her. 

As  Lincoln  had  predicted  in  1858, 
the  second  question  of  Freeport 
had  done  its  work;  the  Democrats 
split;  one  faction  nominated  Doug- 
las, the  other  Breckenridge  and  Lin- 
coln was  elected.  Then  the  south- 
ern states  began  to  go  out  of  the 
union,  and  by  Feb.  7,  South  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas  had 
formed  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,   with   Jefferson   Davis   as 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are 
not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords 
of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart 
and  hearthstone  all  over  the 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  union  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  T 
of  our  nature.  -J 
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president.  And  all  this  time  Lin- 
coln was  "sorrowful  unto  death," 
and  said,  "I  shall  never  be  glad 
any  more." 

Feb.  11,  1861,  he  left  Springfield 
for  Washington.  His  old  neighbors 
went  down  to  the  railway  station 
to  see  him  off  and  stood  with  bared 
heads  in  the  rain  while  he  made  his 
touching  little  farewell  speech  from 
the  train,  the  tears  running  down 
his  dark  cheeks. 

He  was  inaugurated  on  March  4, 
1861.  He  drove  to  the  capitol  with 
old  President  'Buchanan,  who  had 
let  the  government  slip  from  his 
weak  hands  so  that  the  nation  di- 
vided. Lincoln  was  dressed  in  new 
clothes,  carried  a  large,  gold-headed 
cane,  and  was  embarrassed  and  un- 
comfortable. But  Douglas,  his  old 
rival,  was  there  and  he  stepped  for 
ward  promptly,  took  Lincoln's  high 
hat  and  cane  and  held  them  for  him 
during  the  ceremonies  which  made 
Lincoln  president. 
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As  I  Saw 
Lincoln 

By  WALT   WHITMAN 

In  His  Notebook,  August 

- 12,  1864 


SEE  the  President  almost 
every  day,  as  I  happen  to 
live  where  he  passes  to  or 
from  his  lodgings  out  of 
town.  He  never  sleeps  at  the 
White  House  during  the  hot  sea- 
son, but  has  quarters  at  a  healthy 
location,  some  three  miles  north 
of  the  city,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  a 
United  States  military  establish- 
ment. I  saw  him  this  morning 
about  8:30  coming  in  to  business, 
riding  on  Vermont  avenue,  near 
L  street.  He  always  has  a  com- 
pany of  25  or  30  cavalry,  with  sa- 
bres drawn  and  Iield  upright  over 
their  shouldersjfp'he  party  makes 
no  great  show  '  in  uniforms  or 
horses.  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  sad- 
dle, generally  rides  a  good-sized, 
easy-going  gray  horse,  is  dressed 
in  plain  black,  somewhat  rusty 
and  dusty;  wears  a  black  stiff  hat, 
and  looks  about  as  ordinary  in 
attire  as  the  commonest  man.  A 
lieutenant,  with  yellow  straps, 
rides  at  his  left,  and  following  be- 
hind, two  by  two,  come  the  cav- 
alrymen in  their  yellow-striped 
jackets.  They  are  generally  going 
at  a  slow  trot,  as  that  is  the  pace 
set  them  by  the  one  they  wait 
upon.  The  sabres  and  accoutre- 
ments clank  and  the  entirely  un- 
ornamental  cortege  as  it  trots 
toward  Lafayette  square  arouses 
no  sensation,  only  some  curious 
stranger  stops  and  gazes.  I  see 
very  plainly  Abraham  Lincoln's 
face,  with  the  deep-cut  lines,  the 
eyes,  etc.,  always  to  me  with  a 
latent  sadness  in  the  expression. 
We  have  got  so  that  we  always 
exchange  bows,  and  A'ery  cordial 
ones.  '*'■'-'-.. 


Sometimes  the  President  goes 
and  comes  in  an  operf  barouche. 
The  cavalry  always  accompany 
him,  with  drawn  sabres.  ^Often  I 
notice  as  he  goes  out  evenings— 
and  sometimes  in  the  morning, 
when  he  returns  early— he  turns 
oft'  and  halts  at  the  large  and  hand- 
some residence,  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  K  street,  and  holds 
conference  there.  If  in  his  ba- 
louche,  I  can  see  from  my  window 
lie  does  not  alight,  but  sitsjin  tire 
vehicle,  and  Mr.  Stanton  comes  out 
to  attend  him.  Sometimes  one  of 
his  sons,  a  boy  of  10  or  12.  accom- 
panies him,  riding  at  his  right  ort 
a  pony. 

Earlier  in  the  summer  I  occa- 
sionally saw  the  President  and 
his  wife,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon,  out  in  a  barouche, 
on  a  pleasure  ride  through  the 
city.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  dressed  in 
complete  black,  with  a  long  crepe 
veil.  The  equipage  is  of  the  plain- 
est kind,  only  two  horses,  and  they 
nothing  extra.  They  passed  me 
once  very  close,  and  I  saw  the 
President  in  the  face  fully,  as  they 
were  moving  slow,  and  his  look, 
though  abstracted,  happened  to  be 
directed  steadily  in  my  eye.  He 
bowed  and  smiled,  but  far  beneath 
his  smile  I  noticed  well  the  ex- 
pression  I  ha ve\ alluded  to.  None 
of  the  artists  or  pictures  have 
caught  the  subtle  and  indirect  ex- 
pression of  this  man's  face.  One 
of  the  great  portrait  painters  of 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  is 
needed. 
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•would  say,  "Oh,  I  have  no  talent  for  learning 
anything,  and  I  don't  see  any  use  in  rny 
father's  spending  money  to  send  me  to  school." 
When  she  would  hand  in  a  composition  she 
would  almost  always  say,  "  It  's  miserable 
stuff;  I  can't  write  a  composition,  and  it  's  no 
use  to  try,"  and  yet  her  composition  would, 
as  likely  as  not,  be  a  very  good  one.  At 
first  I  used  to  feel  sorry  for  her  because  she  had 
so  poor  an  opinion  of  her  abilities,  and  would 
try  to  cheer  and  encourage  her.  But  as  time 
went  on  and  I  found  this  was  only  a  habit,  and 
that  her  motive  seemed  to  be  to  gain  praise,  I 
ceased  to  say  anything  to  her  except  that  I  was 
sorry  she  could  not  do  more  satisfactory  work. 
After  I  had  said  this  a  few  times,  she  was  not  so 
positive  in  her  assertions  that  her  work  was  of 
no  account.  You  see  the  real  motive  with  her 
was  not  a  genuine,  but  a  sham  humility  that 
sought  to  be  praised,  a  hypocrisy  that  soon  be- 
came very  disagreeable  both  to  her  teachers  and 
companions. 

For  those  who  are  troubled  with  a  self- 
consciousness  that  has  not  its  root  in  vanity, but  in 
a  genuinely  humble  opinion  of  one's  self,  and 
perhaps  consciousness  of  failings  or  of  personal 
disadvantages,  there  is  but  one  cure,  and  that  is 
in  habitual  effort  to  think  about  and  become  in- 
terested in  something  outside  of  ourselves.  I 
once  knew  an  excellent  and  noble  Quaker  lady 
who  gave  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
Bible  readings  in  public.  She  was  once  asked 
ifitdiduot  frighten  her  to  stand  before  a  large 
audience  and  speak  to  the  people.  She  replied, 
"It  did  at  first,  but  I  learned  not  to  think  of 
people  at  all,  but  to  lift  my  heart  and  think 
only  of  God,  and  that  I  was  speaking  for  Him, 
and  then  I  was  never  frightened  any  more." 
This,  then,  was  the  secret  of  her  composure 
and  serenity.  She  ceased  thinking  of  her- 
self ;  she  thought  of  God,  and  that  thought  gave 
her  courage  and  the  most  beautiful  self-posses- 
sion. 

There  is  one  thing  that  will  greatly  help  any 
one  to  be  composed  and  self- forgetful  and  easy 
in  manner,  and  that  is,  not  to  have  to  think  of 
one's  clothes — in  other  words,  to  be  carefully, 
neatly,  and  appropriately  dressed.  One  cannot, 
perhaps,  always  have  just  such  clothes  as  one 
might  wish,  but  still  all  can  avoid  conspicu- 
ous articles  of  dress  that  would  make  one  con- 
scious of  clothes  ;  can  always  have  tidy  shoes 
and  gloves,  and  feel  sure  of  being  at  least  neat 
and  respectable  in  personal  appearance.  —From 
Helen  Ekin  Starrett's  "Letters  to  a  Little 
Girl."* 


*  Chicago  :     Searle  &  Gorton. 


THE  COMPOSURE  OF  QUAKERS. 

I  was  traveling  in  a  stage  coach  with  three  male 
Quakers,  buttoned  up  in  the  straightest  non- 
conformity of  their  sect.  We  stopped  to  bait  at 
Andover,  where  a  meal,  partly  tea  apparatus, 
partly  supper,  was  set  before  us.  My  friends 
confined  themselves  to  the  tea-table.  I  in  my 
way  took  supper.  When  the  landlady  brought 
the  bill,  the  eldest  of  my  companions  discovered 
that  she  had  charged  for  both  meals.  This  was 
resisted.  Mine  hostess  was  very  clamorous  and 
positive.  Some  mild  arguments  were  used  on 
the  part  of  the  Quakers,  for  which  the  heated 
mind  of  the  good  lady  seemed  by  no  means  a  fit 
recipient.  The  guard  came  in  with  his  usual 
peremptory  notice.  The  Quakers  pulled  out 
their  money,  and  formally  tendered  it — so  much 
for  tea — I,  in  humble  imitation,  tendering 
mine — for  the  supper  which  I  had  taken.  She 
would  not  relax  in  her  demand.  So  they  all 
three  quietly  put  up  their  silver,  as  did 
myself,  and  marched  out  of  the  room,  the  eldest 
and  gravest  going  first,  with  myself  closing  up 
the  rear,  who  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
follow  the  example  of  such  grave  and  warrantable 
personages.  We  got  in.  The  steps  went  up. 
The  coach  drove  off.  The  murmurs  of  mine 
hostess,  not  very  indistinctly  or  ambiguously 
pronounced,  became  after  a  time  inaudible — and 
now  my  conscience,  which  the  whimsical  scene 
had  for  a  while  suspended,  beginning  to  give 
some  twitches,  I  waited,  in  the  hope  that  some 
justification  would  be  offered  by  these  serious 
people  for  the  seeeming  injustice  of  their  con- 
duct. To  my  great  surprise,  not  a  syllable  was 
dropped  on  the  subject.  They  sate  as  mute  as 
at  a  meeting.  At  length  the  eldest  of  them 
broke  silence,  by  inquiring  of  his  next  neigh- 
bor, "  Hast  thee  heard  how  indigoes  go  at  the  In- 
dia House?"  and  the  question  operated  as  a  sop- 
orific on  my  moral  feeling  as  far  as  Exeter. — 
Charles  Lamb. 


FIRST  GLIMPSE  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

I  SHALL  not  easily  forget  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  must  have  been  about 
the  iSth  or  19th  of  February,  1S61.  It  was 
rather  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  New  York  City, 
as  he  arrived  there  from  the  west,  to  remain  a 
few  hours,  and  then  pass  on  to  Washington,  to 
prepare  for  his  inauguration.  I  saw  him  on 
Broadway,  near  the  site  of  the  present  post 
office.  He  came  down,  I  think,  from  Canal 
Street,  to  stop  at  the  Astor  House.  The  broad 
spaces,  sidewalks,  and  street  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,   and  for  some  distance,    were    crowded 
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with  solid  masses  of  people,  many  thousands. 
The  omnibuses  and  other  vehicles  had  all  been 
turned  off,  leaving  an  unusual  hush  in  that  busy- 
part  of  the  city.  Presently  two  or  three  shabby 
hack  barouches  made  their  way  with  some  diffi- 
culty through  the  crowd  and  drew  up  at  the 
Astor  House  entrance.  A  tall  figure  stepped 
out  of  the  center  of  these  barouches,  paused 
leisurely  on  the  sidewalk,  looked  up  at  the 
granite  walls  and  looming  architecture  of  the 
grand  old  hotel — then,  after  a  relieving  stretch 
of  arms  and  legs,  turned  round  for  over  a  min- 
ute to  slowly  and  good-humoredly  scan  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  vast  and  silent  crowds.  There 
were  no  speeches — no  compliments — no  wel- 
come— as  far  as  I  could  hear,  not  a  word  said. 
Still  much  anxiety  was  concealed  in  that  quiet. 
Cautious  persons  had  feared  some  marked  insult 
or  indignity  to  the  president-elect — for  he  pos- 
sessed no  personal  popularity  at  all  in  New 
York  City,  and  very  little  political.  But  it  was 
evidently  tacitly  agreed  that  if  the  few  political 
supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln  present  would  en- 
tirely abstain  from  any  demonstration  on  their 
side,  the  immense  majority,  who  were  anything 
but  supporters,  would  abstain  on  their  side  also. 
The  result  was  a  sulky,  unbroken  silence,  such 
as  certainly  never  before  characterized  so  great 
a  New  York  crowd. 

Almost  in  the  same  neighborhood  I  distinctly 
remembered  seeing  Lafayette  on  his  visit  to 
America  in  1825.  I  had  also  personally  seen  and 
heard,  various  years  afterward,  how  Andrew 
Jackson,  Clay,  Webster,  Hungarian  Kossuth, 
Filibuster  Walker,  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his 
visit,  and  other  Celebris,  native  and  foreign,  had 
been  welcomed  there — all  that  indescribable  hu- 


man roar  and  magnetism,  unlike  any  other 
sound  in  the  universe  —  the  glad  exulting 
thunder- shouts  of  countless  unloosed  throats  of 
men  !  But  on  this  occasion,  not  a  voice,  not  a 
sound.  From  the  top  of  an  omnibus  (driven  up 
one  side,  close  by,  and  blocked  by  the  curbstone 
and  the  crowds)  I  had,  I  say,  a  capital  view  of 
it  all,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  look 
and  gait — his  perfect  composure  and  coolness — 
his  unusual  and  uncouth  height,  his  dress  of 
complete  black,  stovepipe  hat  pushed  back  on 
the  head,  dark  brown  complexion,  seamed  and 
wrinkled  yet  canny-looking  face,  black,  bushy 
head  of  hair,  disproportionately  long  neck,  and 
his  hands  held  behind  him  as  he  stood  observing 
the  people.  He  looked  with  curiosity  upon  that 
immense  sea  of  faces,  and  the  sea  of  faces  re- 
turned the  look  with  similar  curiosity.  In  both 
there  was  a  dash  of  comedy,  almost  farce,  such 
as  Shakespeare  puts  in  his  blackest  tragedies. 
The  crowd  that  hemmed  around  consisted  I 
should  think  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men, 
not  a  single  one  his  personal  friend — while,  I 
have  no  doubt  (so  frenzied  were  the  ferments  of 
the  time),  many  an  assassin's  knife  and  pistol 
lurked  in  hip  or  breast-pocket  there,  ready,  soon 
as  break  and  riot  came. 

But  no  break  or  riot  came.  The  tall  figure 
gave  another  relieving  stretch  or  two  of  arms 
and  legs  ;  then  with  moderate  pace,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  few  unknown-looking  persons,, 
ascended  the  portico-steps  of  the  Astor  House, 
disappeared  through  its  broad  entrance — and  the 
dumb-show  ended. — From  Walt  Whitman's 
' '  Autobiogtaphia."* 


*  New  York  :   Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co. 
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Bible  Study. 


The  excellent  plan  of  work,  orig- 
inated and  but  recently  founded 
by  Bishop  Warren,  is  deserving  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  studies 
on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,*  which  studies  are 
published  monthly  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
Pauline  Epistles  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order  and  the  studies  on  them  are  prepared  by 
different  Biblical  scholars,  among  whom,  besides 
Bishop  Warren  himself,  are  Drs.  W.  F.  Steele, 
J.  R.  Van  Pelt,  Chancellor  McDowell,  and 
Bishop  Vincent.  The  plan  of  treatment  out- 
lined for  each  Epistle  is  first,  its  characterization, 

*  Studies  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  Bishop  H.  W.  War- 
Ten,  D.D.,  Editor.  University  Park,  Colo.  :  25  cents  a 
year. 


then  a  careful  inter-view,  or  study  between  the 
Letters,  and  all  the  circumstances  calling  forth 
each  one  ;  this  is  followed  by  the  main  part  of 
the  work,  the  close  examination  of  the  Fpistle 
itself ;  and  last,  the  word  studies.  The  work  is 
prepared  especially  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
needs  of  preachers  ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  use  in 
colleges  and  schools,  and  also  for  Epworth 
Leagues  and  Sunday-school  teachers ;  but  all 
Bible  students  will  find  it  of  great  value.  It 
presents  in  condensed  form,  the  gathered  re- 
sults of  past  study  upon  these  writings  and  the 
latest  developments  regarding  them  arising  from 
recent  researches.  For  a  work  of  this  kind  in 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Warren  other  words  than 
those  simply  calling  attention  to  it  and  explain- 
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A  FINE  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER,  American  Quaker  poet.  Auto- 
graph Letter  Signed,  three  full  pages,  8vo.  Amesbury, 
May  22,  1865."  To  Hon.  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Mayor  of 
Boston.  $225.00 

Whittier  respectfully  declines  attending  memorial  services  for  the  late 
President.  "It  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  listen  to  the  Eulogy 
.  .  .  knowing  how  wisely,  honestly,  cheerfully,  and  with  what  simple 
trust  in  G-od  and  the  people,  our  late  Chief  Magistrate  bore  himself 
through  the  terrible  trials,  &  under  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  his 
position,  evoking  order  from  anarchy,  peace  from  war,  &  Liberty  from 
Slavery.  It  will  always  be  one  of  my  most  grateful  recollections  that 
my  first  vote  for  a  successful  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  given 
to  him  ...  Of  the  place  he  is  to  occupy  in  the  future  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Side  by  side,  provoking  no  comparison,  and  detracting  nothing 
from  each  other,  the  Father  and  the  Savior  of  our  Country  will  stand 
together.  Mt.  Vernon  and  Springfield  shall  be  the  Mecca  &  Mederia  of 
patriotism  ...  It  only  remains  for  us  to  be  faithful  to  the  great  inter- 
ests of  freedom  &  nationality  for  which  he  labored  and  died;  to  make 
the  atmosphere  too  pure  and  rare  for  the  breath  of  treason,  and  to 
render  slavery  in  any  form  impossible,  and  caste  an  absurdity  by  making 
loyalty  and  not  color  the  condition  of  citizenship." 
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UT  what  of  the  years  between  ? 
Lincoln  was  but  a  child  of 
7  when  he  entered  Indiana; 
a  man  of  21  when  he  left!  And  yet 
so  ignorant  of  those  14  forma- 
tive years  is  the  general  public 
that  a  picture  of  a  long-legged, 
teen-age  boy  used  to  illustrate 
an  article  in  a  well-known  Ohio 
paper  appeared  with  the  cap- 
tion: "Abe  Lincoln  Reading  to  his 
Mother,  Nancy  Hanks."  Nancy' 
Hanks,  however,  died  when  Abe 
was  but  9  years  old;  the  woman 
of  the  picture  was  Sally  Bush 
Lincoln,  Tom's  second  wife  who 
became  a  real  mother  to  Abe 
and  his  sister,  Sarah. 

In  one  of  the  recent  plays  deal- 
ing with  the  Illinois  years,  "Pro- 
logue to  Glory,"  Abe  wondered 
how  the  election  in  Indiana  came 
out  and  received  the  answer,  "She 
come  in  free," — which  she  did;  but 
that  act  happened  in  1816,  the 
year  the  Lincolns  moved  to  In- 
diana, not  in  1831  after  they  had 
moved  to  Illinois.  A  discussion 
followed  as.  to  whether  Adams  or 
J<J«W^would  be  elected;  but 
J&fftMl"  defeated  Adams  in 
1828  and  had  already  put  into 
effect  his  famous  spoils  system 
before  the  Lincolns  ever  left  In- 
diana. 


Massachusetts  bar,  appointed  as- 
sociate-justice of  the  supreme 
court,  which  appointment  he  re- 
fused; his  son,  Levi,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts; Enock,  governor  of  Maine; 
Abraham,  member  of  general  as- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania;  and  many 
others  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
state  and  nation. 


THAT  such  inaccuracies  should 
occur  is  not  surprising,  how- 
ever, when  we  realize  that  even 
the  historical  information  cut  into 
stone  at  the  Kentucky  Lincoln 
Memorial  states  that  the  Lincolns 
lived  in  Indiana  a  "couple  of 
years"  before  moving  on  to  Illi- 
nois. What  is  less  understandable 
and  more  to  be  deplored  is  that 
Sherwood's  splendid  play,  "Abe 
Lincoln  in  Illinois,"  which  is  based 
on  careful  research  and  makes  a 
real  effort  to  be  historically  cor- 
rect, allows  many  popular  myths 
and  misconceptions  to  be  perpetu- 
ated. 

According  to  popular  belief, 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  of  unfor- 
tunate ancestry,  grew  up  in  pov- 
erty, and  was  poorly  educated. 
Even  admitting  the  change  in  our 
conception  of  poverty  and  educa- 
tion, we  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  background 
could  produce  an  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.    No  longer  need  we  do  so. 

Although  Abe,  himself,  may 
have  believed  the  story  of  his 
mother's  illegitimacy,  as  Herndon 
and  those  who  used  his  manu- 
scripts and  notes  would  have  us 
believe,  Abe's  reference  to  it  was 
as  a  possible  means  of  accounting 
for  himself  and  his  interests.  His 
cousin,  Dennis  Hanks,  vehemently 
denied  it,  as  have  many  others  who 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
facts.  Much  has  been  written  on 
the  subject,  most  of  which  on  the 
surface  can  be  classified  as 
"bunk";  but  whether  the  story  is 
true,  the  fact  remains  that  had 
Lincoln  known  what  modern  in- 
vestigators know  concerning  his 
paternal  ancestry,  he  would  have 
needed  no  further  means  of  ac- 
counting for  his  inherited  traits. 
Among  the  Lincolns,  his  kinsmen, 
we  find  Levi  Lincoln,  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  and 
senate  of  Massachusetts,  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  sec- 
retary of  state,  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  head  of  the 


THOSE  qualities  which  made 
early  Lincolns  such  leaders  in 
the  history  of  the  country  may  not 
have  been  so  much  in  evidence  in 
Thomas  Lincoln,  Abe's  father,  but 
he  most  certainly  was  not  the 
lazy,  shiftless,  ignorant  man  most 
biographers  have  pictured,  oppos- 
ing Abe's  struggles  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. Tom  Lincoln  may  not  have 
been  a  brilliant  man,  nor  one 
versed  in  "book  larnin',"  but  he 
could  write  his  name,  could  read 
from  his  Bible,  and  on  numerous 
occasions  was  known  to  express 
pride  in  his  son's  accomplishments. 
He  was  a  kindly,  sincere,  God-fear- 
ing man  and  active  church  work- 
er; a  sufficiently  good  mathema- 
tician to  be  made  road  surveyor 
in  Kentucky;  and  a  carpenter  of 
note,  owning  the  "best  set  of  car- 
penter's tools  in  Hardin  county," 
as  a  neighbor,  Christopher  C.  Gra- 
ham, claimed. 

That  Tom  Lincoln  went  to  In- 
diana under  contract  to  build  lard 
tierces,  a  still,  barrels,  and  flat- 
boats  for  Reuben  Grigsby,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  is  not  generally 
known;  yet  records  show  that  he 
did  similar  work  for  James  Gentry, 
Ezekiel  Ray  and  others,  as  well 
as  building  cabins  and  furniture 
for  many  of  the  incoming  cot- 
tiers. A  sample  of  his  beautiful 
cabinet  work  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  a  Lincoln  collector  from 
descendants  of  the  Crawfords,  for 
whom  it  was  built.  It  was  made 
of  solid  walnut  and  contained  an 
inlaid  decoration  in  white  ash.  One 
of  his  corner  cupboards  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  Speed  Museum  at 
Louisville,  and  another  in  the  Ford 
collection  at  Dearborn. 

Tom  Lincoln  should  be  judged 
as  a  carpenter,  not  a  farmer.  He 
entered  Indiana  with  salable  com- 
modities valued  at  more  than  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  left,  after  dis- 
posing of  his  various  farms,  with 
several  Jimes  that  amount.  Four- 
teen years  as  an  upright,  respect- 
ed Indiana  citizen  are  scarcely  de- 
serving the  epithet,  "shiftless."    « 


Shortly  after  Nancy's  death  the 
Lincoln  cabin,  not  a  three-faced 
camp,  was  evidently  transferred  to 
William  Barker.  Tom  then  built 
a  new  one  to  which  he  brought  his 
new  wife,  Sally  Bush  (Johnson), 
the  children  remaining  at  the 
Grigsbys  until  he  returned  with 
her  from  Kentucky.  Under  such 
circumstances,  Sally  Bush  could 
not  have  done  so  much  cleaning 
up  as  biographers  would  have  us 
believe,  and  if  new  floors,  windows 
and  doors  were  added,  they  helped 
to  "complete"  the  cabin.  Ironically, 
it  is  the  hearth  of  this  cabin  which 
Nancy  never  saw,  according  to 
tradition,  that  has  been  restored 
and  marked  in  honor  of  Nancy 
Hanks  in  the  Lincoln  park. 


EQUALLY  fantastic  are  the 
stories  and  ideas  of  Abe's  social 
contacts  and  socfal  growth.  "Abe 
was  not  interested  in  girls,"  we 
|  are  told.  Oh,  of  course,  say  the 
biographers,  there  was  one  In- 
diana girl,  Kate  Robey — her  de- 
scendants call  her  Ann — whom  he 
once  helped  spell  defied  by  pointing 
to  his  eye. 

Kate  Robey,  his  one  childhood 
sweetheart!  What  about  Polly 
Richardson  who  "gave  Abe  the 
mitten"  one  night  at  spelling 
school  and  so  to  get  even,  when 
she  wanted  him  to  take  her  home 
from  church  on  Sunday  because  it 


was  muddy,  he  put  her  on  a  stump 
and  then  started  his  oxen  past  at 
their  fastest  gait,  waving  merrily  ? 
And  what  about  Betsy  Ray,  the 
daughter  of  his  father's  friend  and 
employer  at  Sandy  Creek  Landing, 
who  remained  a  friend  for  life, ! 
entertaining  him  in  1844  when  he 
returned  campaigning  for  Henry 
Clay,  and  writing  to  him  later  at 
the  White  House?  And  what 
about  Elizabeth  Woods,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  man  who  helped  Abe 


THE  loneliness  and  sufferings  of 
the  Lincolns  while  living  in  a 
three-faced  camp,  even  if  for  only 
their  first  winter  in  Indiana,  are 
probably  equally  exaggerated,  ac- 
cording to  local  tradition  which 
points  to  a  very  close  relationship 
between  the  Lincolns  and  the  well- 
to-do  Grigsbys.  But  whether  or 
not  all  details  of  such  tradition  can 
be  verified,  the  story,  which  has 
wrung  so  many  tears  from 
sympathetic  readers,  of  Nancy's 
dying  without  care  or  medical  aid 
and  the  children's  living  in  squalor 
and  dire  poverty  alone  after  her 
death  cannot  stand  under  the 
searchlight  of  modern  investiga- 
tion. Nancy  Hanks  probably  died 
in  the  Grigsby  cabin,  after  re- 
ceiving the  best  care  a  pioneer 
community  could  offer. 


with  his  articles  on  temperance 
and  politics  that  were  published 
and  set  him  apart,  even  in  those 
early  days,  as  far  above  the  aver- 
age pioneer  boy  of  his  age  and 
time? 

What  about  Caroline  Meeker,  the 
Kentucky  girl,  niece  of  Judge  Pate, 
in  whose  court  Abe's  cleverness 
won  for  him  an  acquittal  when 
charged  with  violating  the  Ken- 
tucky ferry  act  ?  And  what  about 
Julia  Evans,  the  woolcarder's 
daughter  at  Princeton,  whom  Abe 
called  "the  most  bewitching 
creature  he  had  ever  seen"?  What 
about  Betsy  Tuley,  Peggy  Jones, 
and  others? 


tF  THE  truth  be  known,  Abe 
1  Lincoln  in  Indiana  was  just  as 
interested  in  girls  as  any  normal 
boy;  but  he  was  different — dif- 
ferent in  looks,  for  he  was  in 
truth  awkward  and  gangly;  dif- 
ferent in  ideas  and  ideals,  con- 
stantly talking  about  things  irt 
which  they  were  not  interested  and 
which  they  could  not  understand. 
They  liked  him,  yes,  but  because 
they  chose  others  to  marry,  his- 
torians have  been  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  Abe  was  not  interested 
in  girls. 

"The  ignorant,  backwoods  peo- 
ple among  whom  Abe  grew  up 
were  of  little  help  to  him."  This 
is  another  popular  misconception. 
Just  who  were  these  pioneers,  and' 
what  is  known  of  them  and  their 
influence  ?  Well,  there  was  Woods, 
a  graduate  of  an  eastern  school 
who  had  come  into  Indiana  before 


( 


it  was  a  state  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians.  To  him  Abe 
took  many  of  his  compositions  for 
criticism.  Then  there  was  the 
Grigsby  family  for  whom  his 
father  often  worked.  All  of  the 
Grigsby  children  were  sent  out  of 
the  state  to  be  educated.  Aaron, 
whom  Abe's  sister  Sarah  married, 
studied  law  in  Virginia,  and  Reu- 
ben, whom  Betsy  Ray  married, 
studied  surveying. 
William   Jones,    for   whom   Abe 


THIS  article  throws  new  light  on  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  sur- 
roundings during  that  formative  period  of  his  life  before  he 
was  21  years  of  age.  It  is  based  upon  extensive  research.  During 
the  period  of  preparation,  the  author,  on  four  different  occasions, 
visited  the  Lincoln  territory  in  southern  Indiana,  interviewing  per- 
sons and  working  in  local  libraries.  Of  unusual  value  were  clip- 
ping files  in  the  Evansville  public  library  and  copies  of  articles  by 
local  historians  and  descendants  of  the  Lincoln  neighbors,  some  of 
which  have  appeared  in  the  "Indiana  Magazine  of  History,"  "The 
Proceedings  of  the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  Society,"  and 
other  Indiana  Historical  society  publications  and  bulletins;  some  of 
which  have  never  yet  been  published.  The  collection  of  material  in 
the  Lincoln  Life  foundation  at  Fort  Wayne  was  also  very  helpful. 
Of  inestimable  value  were  personal  conversations  with  Mrs.  Calder 
Ehrmann  of  Rockport  and  Charles  Baker  of  Grandview. 

Among  the  standard  biographies  the  author  found  most  helpful 
were  those  by  Carl  Sandburg,  Ida  Tarbell,  Ward  Lamon,  William 
Herndon  and  Jesse  Weik,  Albert  Beveridge,  William  Barton  and 
Raymond  Warren;  those  dealing  specifically  with  the  Indiana  years 
by  Ross  Lockridge  and  Charles  G.  Vannest;  and  the  recently 
published  book,  "The  Missing  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  by  Bess  V.  Ehrmann  which  contains  much  new  material 
written  in  connection  with  The  Lincoln  Inquiry. 


worked  as  a  clerk  selling  grocer- 
ies, meats  and  general  merchan- 
dise, became  a  representative  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1838  and 
later  went  to  the  supreme  court. 
Judge  Pitcher,  whose  unusually 
fine  library  at  Rockport  was  at 
Abe's  disposal,  was  a  Yale  gradu- 
ate and  one  of  the  great  lawyers 
of  southern  Indiana,  being  elected 
to  the  legislature  in  1830. 

Ratliff  Boone,  a  relative  of  Dan- 
iel Boone  who  was  an  old  friend 
and  relative  of  the  Lincoln  family, 
was  elected  to  congress  eight  dif- 
ferent times.  Daniel  Grass,  in 
whose  home  Abe  lived  for  two 
weeks  while  preparing  for  his  trip 
to  New  Orleans,  was  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  legislature  and  a  judge 
of  the  county  court  for  a  number 
of  years. 


THESE  are  but  a  few  of  the 
neighbors  of  "that  boy  Lin- 
coln," many  others  of  whom  were| 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace— 
an  ambitious,  upright  set  of  hardy 
pioneers  who  not  only  built  a  state 
of  which  the  nation  might  be 
proud  but  built  into  the  growing 
character  and  personality  of  a  boy 
in  their  midst  those  interests, 
ideals,  and  traits  of  character  that 
made  him  a  man  among  men. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  im- 
pression still  clings  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  uneducated.  The  be- 
lief persists  that  the  "Bible,"  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  "Aesop's  Fables," 
"The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  Weem's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" and  perhaps  a  few  school 
books  made  up  his  entire  book 
world.  Yet  Abe  himself  said  that 
he  counted  that  man  his  friend 
who'd  loan  him  a  book  he  hadn't 
read,  and  "reckoned"  he'd  read 
most  of  the  books  within  a  radius 
of  50  miles.  It  is  known  that  he 
borrowed   books   from  Judge   Pit- 


cher, the  Crawfords,  the  Wooases, 
the  Rays,  the  Grigsbys,  the  La- 
mars,  the  Prossers,  the  Ham- 
monds, the  Thurmans,  the  Basyes, 
Dave  Turnham,  William  Jones, 
and  many  others,  including  John  A. 
Brackenridge  whose  library  num- 
bered more  than  400  volumes. 

Instead  of  the  original  five  or 
six  books,  the  list  of  those  Lincoln 
is  known  to  have  read  while  in 
Indiana  is  becoming  almost  stag- 
gering. Upon  what  basis  should 
a  person  be  considered  educated? 


ACCORDING  to  general  belief, 
Abe  never  studied  law  until 
he  went  to  Illinois,  yet  in  Indiana 
he  read  the  "Revised  Statutes  of 
Indiana"  containing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the 
first  12  amendments,  the  Virginia 
Act  of  Cession  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
the  act  admitting  Indiana  as  a 
state,  the  state  constitution,  and 
400  pages  of  law  as  applied  in 
Indiana.  He  also  read  the  "Ken- 
tucky lawbook,"  copies  of  "Black- 
stone's  Commentaries"  from  both 
his  brother-in-law  and  from  Judge 
Pitcher,  and  many  other  law  books 
from  the  libraries  of  Judge  Pitcher 
and  John  Brackenridge;  and  sur- 
prisingly, while  still  in  Indiana,  he 
pleaded  two  law  cases:  the  Gray 
Goose  case,  an  informal  one  which 
he  settled  out  of  court  before  the 
regular  lawyer  arrived,  and  his 
own  case  in  Judge  Pate's  Ken- 
tucky court — and  won  both! 

It  seemed  miraculous  to  many 
in  Illinois  that  in  six  weeks  a  man 
who  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
surveying  or  higher  mathematics 
could  master  it  and  become  a  suc- 
cessful surveyor  when  offered  the 
job  as  deputy  by  John  Calhoun, 
surveyor  of  Sangamon  county.    A 


View  in  Lincoln  Village,  Rockport,  Ind.,  taken  from  Brown's 
Inn,  past  the  end  of  Grandview  block  house  to  the  market  fyn& 
barter  house.  The  silhouetted  leaves  are  those  of  a  Japanese 
Paulonis  tree.  The  parent  tree  was  planted  herein  at  a  very  early 
day,  A 


miracle  it  would  have  been,  indeed; 
but  Lincoln  was  not  entirely  ig-, 
norant  of  higher  mathematics  and 
surveying.  Blair,  Prosser,  Bryant, 
Crawford,  Sweeney  and  others  had 
helped  him  with  higher  mathemat- 
ics in  Indiana,  and  Reuben  Grigsby 
had  loaned  him  his  books  on  sur- 
veying. 

In  the  light  of  such  known  facts 
concerning  Abe  Lincoln's  educa- 
tion, his  "one  year  of  schooling" 
becomes  increasingly  insignificant; 
yet  even  that  one  year,  taken  as 
it  was  with  intervals  between  for 
the  material  learned  to  become 
functional  was  the  equivalent  of 
many  years  today.  He  attended 
at  least  five  schools,  and  by  the 
time  he  gave  up  school  in  1826 
because  it  had  little  more  to  offer 
him,  he  was  a  master  of  reading, 
writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic; 
and  he  could  and  did  write  com- 
positions, articles,  even  poetry, 
which  found  their  way  into  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  Judge 
Pitcher  saying  of  his  essay  on 
politics,  "The  world  can't  beat  it." 


STILL,  say  the  skeptics,  Lincoln 
knew  little  of  the  world,  and 
slavery  in  those  days  made  but 
small  impression  on  him.  Let  us 
see.  Woods,  from  1824-1830,  took 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  papers. 
A  number  of  different  newspapers 
were  available  at  Gentryville  and 
at  Jones'  store  as  they  were  situ- 
ated at  the  intersections  of  im- 
portant roads.  At  Rockport  and 
Boonville  he  could  secure  still 
others.  Abe  was  an  avid  reader, 
the  leader  of  the  discussions  and 
debates  at  the  school  and  the 
source  of  information  for  his  com- 
munity. These  papers  carrier  the 
news  of  both  local  an'd  national 
importance,  and  Abe  read  them, 
digested  them,  and  discussed  them. 

As  for  the  slavery  question,  that, 
stated  Tom  Lincoln,  was  one  of 
the  reasons  he  moved  to  Indiana. 
"I  got  my  belly  full  of  bad  land 
titles  and  slavery,"  he  said,  "down 
in  Kaintucky."  The  Reverent  Jesse 
Head  who  married  Tom  and  Nancy 
was  an  anti-slavery  man,  as  was 
Adam  Shoemaker  in  Indiana  and 
other  preachers  in  the  Pigeon 
Creek  church  they  attended  and* 
the  Zion  Baptist  association  tc? 
which  their  church  belonged  and 
to  which  Tom  Lincoln  was  often  a 
delegate. 

The  Crawfords  had  seen  slay 
ery  and  were  opposed  to  it; 
were  the  Woodses,  the  Grigsby: 
Judge  Pitcher  and  others.  Abe' 
heard  the  slavery  question  dis- 
cussed at  home,  in  church  and  on 
the  stump;  he  read  about  it  in  the 
newspapers,  probably  saw  copies 
of  "The  Abolition  Intelligencer," 
"Friends  of  Humanity,"  etc.,  pub- 
lished at  Shelbyville;  and  connect- 
ed what  he  heard  with  Pitt's 
"Speech  on  the  Slave  Trade,"  and 
Cowper's  "On  Human  Bondage" 
that  he  read  in  such  books  as 
"Murray's  Reader,"  "The  Kentucky 
Preceptor,"  and  "Scott's  Lessons 
in  Elocution."  In  later  years  he  is 
known  to  have  said  that  he  could 
not  remember  when  he  had  not 
thought   slavery  wrong. 
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Tombstone  erected  over  the 
grave  of  Lincoln's  mother, 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  who  died 
of  "the  milk  sickness,"  only  a 
year  and  a  half  after  she  ar- 
rived in  Indiana.  It  is  on  the 
property  first  owned  by  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Is  now  a  part  ot 
tfre  Lincoln  park. 
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